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FOREWORD 


Miss Horrigan has built up a very helpful guide for those 
teachers who are willing to think of all education as a correlated 
unit rather than as a composite of isolated units. Physical Educa¬ 
tion lends itself for correlation in a singularly effective way, because 
its content is such as to arrest attention and invite voluntary interest. 
A classroom teacher possessed with a degree of imagination will 
find in the suggestions offered a wealth of valuable and pliable 
material with which to motivate the various subjects that pre¬ 
dominate in the elementary grades. 

The author has made the final compilation only after careful 
experimentation by herself and by other teachers in the field. To 
the special teacher of physical education in elementary schools also 
Is offered an aid to give her teaching a definite relationship with the 
rest of the school program beyond the mere level of activity for 
health’s sake. 

This book will be a welcome companion to other recent publi¬ 
cations in the field of physical education. 

Carl L. Schrader, 

State Director of Physical Education^ 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GREAT CHANGE IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Teaching is more interesting to-day than it has ever been before. 
Educators have come to realize the truth of Dewey’s words— 
‘Teaming Is experience; experience Is learning.” Consequently 
the classroom has become a workshop In which the children are 
guided and directed into participation in activities which are mean¬ 
ingful to them. Teachers are working to make the schoolroom a 
live place in which the entire child may grow, emotionally and 
physically as well as Intellectually. 

The curriculum is no longer planned to develop the mind alone. 
It recognizes the fact that learning through experience educates all 
the powers of the individual. The program of the modern school 
has been entirely rebuilt upon this basis of providing opportunity 
for all-round development. 

An examination of the new curricula of the leading schools of 
the country reveals that the subject matter is integrated and cor¬ 
related into units of work and centers of interest. 

The former importance given to the five or six main “subjects” 
of the elementary curriculum has given way to a new conception of 
their place in the life within the schoolroom. Instead of being the 
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2 CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

hub of the wheel of the school program, they have become the 
spokes of that wheel. The main purpose of education is no longer 
to teach subjects as such, but to utilize them in every situation in 
w^hich they become a need in the child’s growth. It is the definite 
need for knowledge that makes an adult seek knowledge. And so it 
is with the child. If a boy finds it necessary to measure a certain 
distance before he can engage in a race, the table of linear measure 
takes on new meaning and significance to him. 

This great change in educational procedure has presented a 
distinct challenge to the classroom teacher. She must build up new 
methods to replace those which have proven to be inadequate. It 
is her responsibility to provide a background and environment 
which will stimulate her class to progress from one life experience 
into the next. She must also organize her materials and direct her 
teaching with clearness of vision, always keeping in mind the goals 
for which she is striving. And lastly she must have the ability to 
compare, weigh and judge the values of the enterprises undertaken 
in the classroom. 

The teacher confronted with these problems realizes that she 
is facing a situation which requires the most skillful kind of teach¬ 
ing. In many cities she Is taking an active part in reconstructing 
the curriculum from which she works. Consequently she Is reading 
and studying more than ever before. 

The monotony of the old-time teaching is gone. Every morning 
teacher and pupils find themselves looking forward to new problems 
and new situations. Is It not easy then to understand why teaching 
has become such an Interesting and stimulating profession? 

THE EFFECT OF THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM UPON 
THE SO-CALLED ‘‘SPECIAL SUBJECTS^' 

Due to this reorganization of the curriculum, the so-called 
“special subjects” have been accorded a new prominence in the field 
of education. In the past, they have been considered the “extras,” 
the part of the school program which was pleasurable and desirable 
but chiefly of recreational value. They are now recognized to be 
valuable instruments for the development of individual capacities. 
Music, physical education, art, and construction work have become 
integral parts of every unit of work developed in the classroom. 
Teachers have discovered that the use of these subjects helps to 
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vitalize and illuminate the entire teaching unit. In the study of 
the American Indian, for example, the omission of the skillful 
games, dances, music, and crafts of the Indians eliminates the very 
elements which enable children to grasp the essential differences 
between life then and now. 

THE PLACE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE NEW PROGRAM 

OF EDUCATION 

“Child-centered education aims at nothing less than the com¬ 
plete development of all the powers and capacities of the child— 
physical, mental, social, and emotional. And of these physical 
development is the first consideration.” * 

It has taken many years to eradicate the old-type physical 
“training” and to set up in its place a new understanding of the 
educational value of a physical activities program. Modern edu¬ 
cational leaders no longer question the worth of physical education. 
It has proven its merit not only as an aid to bodily development but 
also as a means of self-expression and emotional control. 

During the past few years, the physical education curriculum 
has expanded materially, as added opportunities for usefulness have 
become apparent. The old-time syllabus has been outgrown. In its 
place has developed a broader, more comprehensive, and more 
flexible program. Teachers of physical education have recently 
been faced with a new problem in the elementary field. In the units 
of work developed in the classroom, all subjects are utilized as far 
as possible to broaden the child’s learning experiences. If physical 
education Is to maintain a significant place in the general scheme of 
education, it, too, must make a definite contribution to the teaching 
unit as it expands. 

In the fields of Art and Hand Work, much progress along this 
line has been made. The art work In the classroom usually develops 
through the child’s natural impulse to concretely express his interest 
in a project. 

There is just such an opportunity for the teacher to present to 
her class, physical education material which bears a definite rela¬ 
tionship to its undertakings. Teachers who have tried out such 

•From Rugg-Shumaker’s, “The Child-Centered School.” Copyright, 1928, by 
World Book Company, publishers, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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correlation have found it to be of value. Physical education activi¬ 
ties find such special favor with the average child that very seldom 
does a teacher have to try to “interest” her class in a game or a 
dance. It is possible to carry over this interest to the studies in 
the classroom. Boys who are not particularly drawn to histo^ 
may become zealous in their perusal of books of Greek history in 
order to find games played by Greek boys,—^provided that their 
teacher will allow them to try these games on their own playground. 
The girl of twelve, whose chief interest lies in dancing school, will 
be eager to read the prescribed literary books if, let us say, she is 
looking for ideas about which to “make up” an original dance for 
a school play. 

There is no doubt that teachers would be very happy to utilize 
physical education in every situation where it may help to broaden 
the experiences within the school life of the pupil. So far, however, 
this desire has been frustrated because of the difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary material which although available, was to be found in 
such varied sources that it has taken more time to procure than the 
teacher can afford. 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK 

It is the purpose of this book, therefore, to place in the hands of 
the physical education instructor and the classroom teacher types of 
activities which may be integrated and correlated with the units of 
work in the school program, both in the classroom and upon the 
playground. These activities consist mainly of (i) rhythmic 
activities developed in connection with the study of types of music, 
(2) the development of creative activities as a means of self- 
expression and interpretation of ideas, (3) dramatic and inter¬ 
pretive poetry-rhythms based upon children’s poems, and (4) games 
and dances of those countries and peoples most commonly studied 
in the elementary grades. 

The games and dances are offered with the hope that they may 
bring about greater understanding of other peoples, and an added 
knowledge of their racial experiences. Through the development 
of an original dance or a poetry-rhythm, it is possible to blend art, 
literature, music and physical education into an appreciative activity, 
worthy of time and place in the modern school program. 

It is not the desire of the author, however, to give the im- 
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pression that all physical education activities in the elementary 
grades should be correlated with the school subjects. For, although 
such integration is of specific value, there are a number of other 
activities such as stunts, self-testing activities, and development of 
skills which should not be omitted from the well-rounded program 
in physical education. 



CHAPTER II 


HOW PHYSICAL EDUCATION MAY HARMONIZE 
WITH THE OTHER SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Music 

Music IS the Inseparable companion of rhythm and dancing. 
To the average person, one is incomplete without the other. In 
Physical Education, particularly much of the child’s joy In rhythmic 
activity is the aesthetic pleasure gained by him in moving to the 
right type of music. In the music period, the child’s appreciation 
Increases as he learns to recognize simple music forms, rhythmic 
changes, and to understand the moods of various composltions. 

Here the subject matter boundaries between the music lesson 
and the physical education lessons may be clearly blended into one 
lesson in Appreciation of Rhythm. In such a lesson, ‘‘physical 
response to the conscious hearing of strongly accented good music” 
will aid in the development of rhythm sense. Since all normal chil¬ 
dren are rhythmic, It Is the duty of the teacher to give to each child 
adequate opportunity to develop this natural capacity. It must be 
remembered, however, that children differ in their ability to ex¬ 
press this feeling. Therefore all must not be judged by the 
achievements of a few. Secondly, the teacher must present to the 
child one problem at a time. She cannot expect a little child to 
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respond with good bodily rhythm to the music of a song he is trying 
to learn. The child’s mind will be intent upon one or the other of 
these things. Consequently he cannot do both well. 

Appreciation of Rhythm might well be divided into two di¬ 
visions : 


I. Listening to rhythm 
II. Responding to rhythm 


Listening to Rhythm 

This must be the part of the lesson in which the children sit 
quietly and listen to the piano selection or the victrola record. The 
children, after listening through once, may then discuss what t5q>e 
of activity in their opinion might be done to best fit the rhythm 
and mood of the music. The testing out of that opinion in the 
“responding” part of the lesson by actually performing the activity, 
is the best and surest means by which the child may be able to judge 
the correctness of his rhythm judgment. In such a way, an under¬ 
standing of the differences in rhythm in marching, running, skipping, 
hopping and tapping may be brought out. By listening to various 
marches, children may be taught to distinguish between the march 
which is suitable for “Wooden Soldiers” and “Stiff-legged Dolls,” 
and that which is better adapted to free and easy “regular” 
marching. 


Suggested Records: 

Soldiers’ March 

March Hollander 

March from “Nutcracker Suite” 

March from “Alceste” 


V Victor 19881 


also El Capitan March—^Victor 20191 


Responding to Rhythm 

Response to rhythm should be whole body movement, not unre¬ 
lated artificial movement, such as tapping the finger upon the desk. 
Movements involving real muscular activity, such as swinging the 
arms rhythmically through the air, swaying the body, etc., enable 
the child to react to the rhythmic impulses which he experiences as 
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he listens to the music. Such activities form an excellent means by 
which the teacher may discover, almost at a glance, those pupils 
who need special aid in developing their rhythm sense. 

The best means of responding to rhythm, of course, is the 
actual moving to rhythm. The child, by his bodily expression, will 
show immediately to what degree he has recognized the rhythm 
and tempo of the music. A gymnasium or a large space is not a 
necessity for rhythm work. Forty children may have an excellent 
rhythm lesson in a short time in a classroom of average size by 
allowing a part of the class to move around the room at once, to be 
followed immediately by the next group. 

Children, in responding to rhythm, are likely to name the thing 
which the music impels them to imitate. After a lesson or two 
children will say, “That is fairy music,” or “That would be good 
for elephant music.” If they are unable to name the thing which 
they think of, they can always show what they mean by actually 
doing it. 

The following types of music are suggested for primary grade 
lessons in response to rhythm: 

1. Soft, light, airy music—to represent fairies, fireflies, 
awakening of the flowers, snowflakes, etc. 

Suggested records: 

Amaryllis (Old French Rondo), Victor 20169 
Pizzicato-Sylvia Ballet—Delibes, Victor 1166 
Rhythms for Children—^Waltz No. 9, Victor 20162B 
Rustle of Spring—Sinding—^Victor 20121 

Suggested music selections: 

Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 
Grieg’s Butterflies 

2. Heavy, slow, majestic music—to represent giant steps, 
elephant walks, etc. 

Suggested record: 

March Hollander—Columbia A3128 

Suggested music selection: 

Teddy Bear’s Picnic 
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3. Plaintive, wistful, sad music—to represent wind among 
the trees, swaying of leaves, etc. 

Suggested records: 

Andante—Mozart, Columbia A3123 
Wind Amongst the Trees—^Victor 20344 
Traumerei—Schumann—^Victor 1178 

Suggested music selections: 

To a Wild Rose—MacDowell 
Traumerei—Schumann 

4. Gay, joyous, frivolous music—^to represent activity, 
happy children playing, etc. 

Suggested records r 

Badinage—Herbert—Columbia 1297D 
Sylvia Ballet—Pizzicato—Delibes—^Victor 1166 

Suggested music selection: 

The Flatterer—Chaminade 

5. Interpretive Rhythms such as: 

The Bee 

Record: The Bee—Schubert, Victor 20614 
The Butterfly 

Record: Papillon (Butterfly)—Grieg, Victor 21012 
The Leaves’ Party 

Record: The Leaves’ Party—Gaynor, Victor 20623 
Babbling Brooks 

Record: The Brooklet—Schubert, Victor 1196 

For the intermediate grades, the variation in type of dance 
music might well be studied. 

I. Minuet music—stately, proud, and dignified. 
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Suggested records: 

Minuet—“Don Juan”—Mozart, Victor 1199 
Minute in G—Paderewski, Victor 20169 

Suggested music selections : 

Minuet in G Major—Paderewski 
Minuet—Debussy 

2. Jig music—joyous, blithesome, gay, rollicking. 

Suggested records: 

Medley of Irish Jigs—Victor 18308 
Medley of Reels—Ford’s Old Time Orchestra— 
Victor 19964 

Suggested music selection: 

Turkey in the Straw 

3. National Airs 

Distinguished between dance music of various countries 
by listening to airs typical of that country. 

Suggested records: 

Italian—Tarantella, Columbia A3062 
Irish—Irish Lilt—Columbia A3061 
English—Laudnum Bunches, Columbia A3052 
Russian—Kamarinskaia, Columbia A3002 
Scotch—Highland Fling, Columbia A3 000 
Early American—Pop Goes the Weasel, Columbia 
3078 

Spanish—La Paloma, Victor 20172 
French—^Amaryllis, Victor 20169 
Hungarian—Csardas, Columbia A3037 

The Social Studies 

Through the application of the Physical Education period to 
the Social Studies, we provide for the child the opportunity to 
actually do some of the things about which he reads in his classroom 
textbooks. 

Here the value of the “carry over” of interest from the class- 
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room to the gymnasium is clearly apparent. Surely one of the most 
graphic ways by which a teacher may impart to her class the customs 
and characteristics of difFerent nationalities is through the use of 
dances of various countries. For example, the fiery vivacious 
temperament of the Italians and Russians is clearly reflected in 
their animated joyous dances. Contrary to this, we see in the slow 
unhurried Dutch dances the image of the stolid Dutch people. 

Also, by bringing out such little details as the fact that the 
Dutch, in their dances, used to point their toes up rather than down 
because of their cumbersome wooden shoes, the teacher may vividly 
impress her class with differences in national customs. In simple 
ways like this, textbook knowledge may become alive through the 
realism of the dance. 

Another outstanding example of the influence of racial charac¬ 
teristics upon their activities is the games and dances of the Indian 
tribes. Their great desire to excel in war led them to develop many 
games founded upon endurance and accurate aim. Hence they 
gave much attention and emphasis to races and long distance run¬ 
ning, since they realized that skill in such things made them stronger 
and more important members of the tribe. 

The following chapters will be found to be of use in the cor¬ 
relation of Physical Education with the Social Studies: 

1. A Study of the Seasons 

2. Indian Games and Dances 

3. Greek History Indoors—Greek Games Out-of-doors 

4. Games and Dances of the Middle Ages 

5. An International Dance Program 

6. Unique Games of Various Countries 

Reading and Literature 

When a teacher succeeds in arousing the interest of her class 
in a subject, there is immediately a demand in the public library 
for reading material about that subject. Keen teachers have long 
realized this fact and have employed it in connection with the study 
of History and Geography. Very little, however, has been done to 
utilize the child’s natural interest in games other children play, In 
order to Induce him to read worthwhile books. 

A contest in “New Games from Other Countries,” for example, 
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will lead to the devouring of many books of the type of “The 
Japanese Twins”—Perkins (and the rest of that series), “Docas 
the Indian Boy”—Snedden, and numberless others. In such a 
search also the child will make the acquaintance of fascinating 
writers of other countries. 

A comparison of the games found in such a search might easily 
lead to a discussion as to why they are similar in some countries and 
dissimilar in others. If desired, this whole discussion might easily 
become the foundation for a unit of study in the Social Studies. 

Language 

Since all forms of activity, particularly play, interest the child 
more than other things, these are the subjects about which he nat¬ 
urally chooses to talk. Thus very profitable lessons in language, 
both written and oral, may be built around such a topic as, “My 
Favorite Game—^How to Play It.” Such a topic demands distinct¬ 
ness of speech, clarity of direction, and conciseness of description. 
If, moreover, as a reward, those children giving the best talks or 
writing the best paragraphs on this subject are allowed to teach the 
game to their classmates in the play period, there is added to its 
other values excellent training in leadership. 

Art and Hand Work 

There has grown to be close integration of the art work and 
the elementary school subjects. This correlation may well be car¬ 
ried a step further to include Physical Education. Following are 
a few su gg estions whereby the Art and Physical Education lessons 
may bear one upon the other to the greater motivation of both. 

1. Making of pictures to illustrate Physical Education 
activities. 

2. Making of play apparatus, such as bean bags, shuttle 
cocks for Indian games, etc. 

3. Designing of costumes for dances. 

4. Making of such costumes. 

5. Making of posters to advertise a play-meet on the play¬ 
ground. 

6. Making plasticine copies of Greek masterpieces, such as 
“The Discus Thrower.” 



CHAPTER III 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


“The dance as an art of self-expression through bodily gesture, 
an informal, spontaneous activity, is as natural to childhood as 
breathing.” * 

A warm spring day, a group of children, and a hurdy-gurdy! 
In such an atmosphere it becomes the natural thing to dance and 
sing to show one’s pleasure in the captivating rhythm—if one is a 
child. The same group of children, the same captivating rhythm 
and a classroom! It no longer seems the natural thing to dance. 
Why does the tapping of the foot or the rhythmic movement of the 
head supplant spontaneous action? Classroom walls have placed 
an Inhibition upon creative activities and free expression of the 

• From Rugg-Shumaker’s “The Child-Centered School.” Copyright, 1938, by World 
Book Company, publishers, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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emotions. Self-consciousness has crept in and with it the repression 
of the child’s feelings. 

In the new program of education, these bars of reserve are 
being constantly lowered as freedom in activity increases. The 
teacher, however, is the cornerstone around which are built the 
attitudes of her class toward activities of the creative type. It is a 
problem to know how to proceed in the delicate process of “drawing 
out” the creative impulse in children. There is no set method to 
help the teacher here. 

Hughes Mearns in his book, “Creative Youth,” offers many 
suggestions as to ways and means of encouraging and stimulating 
this elusive impulse. These ideas might well serve as guides in 
attempting any kind of creative or interpretive activity. 

1. “No matter how bad the product may be, the poet must 
be invited to do more.” * 

An unwitting remark showing lack of understanding, or a 
laugh at the wrong moment often becomes the means of ending 
the creative efforts of a sensitive child for the remainder of his 
school life. How many of us can look back upon just such an 
incident in our childhood? 

2. “It cannot be taught; indeed, it cannot even be sum¬ 
moned ; it may only be permitted. Encourage the creative spirit 
whenever and wherever it shows itself.” * 

Too much guidance on the part of the teacher is an obstruc¬ 
tion to the creative spirit. In such a case, the imaginative 
powers of the child may be dwarfed by those of the teacher. 
The personal, individual reaction is the only thing worthy of 
time in creative activity. 

3. “The secret of our results lies in the environment which 
we as teachers skillfully and knowingly set up day by day, hour 
by hour.” * 

Here is a problem which presents an element of disquiet to 
even the most knowing of teachers. How may we with con¬ 
sciousness on our part and unconsciousness on the part of our 

^See footnote, page 15. 
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pupils set up an environment which will “keep the creative im¬ 
pulses moving toward the right productive ends?” * 

As a preliminary step in developing original dances the teacher 
may foster interest and enthusiasm for the subject under discussion 
by furnishing her class with as much background as possible. If 
for instance there is a possibility that a dance of the gnomes might 
be worked into a play, pictures, poems and stories about gnomes 
would help to establish a ground-work of impressions of these 
phantom creatures. Through such channels of suggestion the 
mental pictures formed will aid the children to create the 
characterizations. 

All creative activities should arise as a definite outgrowth of 
the center of interest. A dance created for no particular need or 
purpose is usually an uninspired and labored effort. A unit of work 
or a school play in which such a dance is needed makes it into a 
purposeful and meaningful activity. From the very beginning of 
creative dance efforts by her class, the teacher may establish an 
unconstrained and productive atmosphere by observing the follow¬ 
ing principles: 

a. Let the idea be the principal thing. Attention called to 
form, to an ungraceful movement in activity drives the creative 
impulse from the brain of the child. Allow him full rein in 
enlarging his idea, give him an opportunity to enjoy his thought, 
and then talk of the form. 

b. Show appreciation of even the tiniest efforts. Though 
the results may be almost negligible, remember that this may 
be the beginning of a power to express a thought, an idea, or an 
emotional feeling. Approval from the teacher means much to 
the child, and if used wisely may be of Inestimable value in the 
building up of proper standards for judging worth. 

r. Stamp out any feeling of self-consciousness and diffidence 
at its very onset. It might be well to start creative activity as 
group work, in which way the bashful child would be freed of 
any feeling of “being noticed.” Never call attention to a child 
of that type even for praise until he has found himself and 

♦From “Creative Youth,” by Hughes Mearns. Copyright, 1925, Doubleday, Page 
Company, New York, and reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran and Com¬ 
pany, Inc. Publishers. 
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shows that he is thirsting for acknowledgment of his 
achievement. 

d. Encourage each child to interpret his own ideas. The 
best original dances are those in which every child is dancing 
individually, the only bond with the other dancers being the 
common rhythm as they move to the musical selection. How¬ 
ever, it is sometimes advisable to develop a dance by the class 
as a whole. The class may work out the steps to be used, and 
fit those steps to appropriate music. This is a practical method 
for developing dances for large groups. 

Many opportunities present themselves in the elementary school 
program to bring in this type of creative dancing. There are three 
outstanding types of interpretation possible for the development of 
original dances. 

1. The interpretation of fanciful characterizations such as 
fairies, gnomes, brownies, fireflies, snowflakes. 

2. The interpretation of a thought expressed in the words 
of a song, poem, or story. 

3. The interpretation of a symbolic idea, as “Spring,” 
“Happiness,” “Youth.” 

I. The Interpretation of Fanciful Characterizations. 

Fairies 

Every juvenile public library abounds with fairy lore. The 
outstanding idea of fairies is their lightness, daintiness, gayety, 
and buoyancy. The poem, “Have You Watched the Fairies?” 
by Rose Fyleman, in the chapter, “Poetry and Interpretive 
Activity,” may be used to furnish such a background. 

Such questions by the teacher as: 

What do the fairies do after a rain? 

How would the fairies have to dance in order to stay 

in the air? 

What things do you think fairies do in the woods? 
bring forth answers as: 

They dance in the sun to dry their wings. 

They would have to dance as lightly as snowflakes. 

They would smell of the flowers, and drink from the 

buttercups. 
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These ideas may be inserted into the dances, each child 
interpreting them according to his own fancy. Impress upon 
the class that it is not necessary to dance the way the other chil¬ 
dren may be dancing. 

Suggested piano selections: 

Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 
Grieg’s Butterflies 

Suggested records: 

Amaryllis, Victor 20169 
Pizzicato—Sylvia Ballet, Victor 1166 

Brownies, gnomes and elves 

Boys delight in interpreting these creatures. They usually 
think of them as stooped, light stepped, often running, and usually 
“up to pranks” in a gay spirit of fun. 

Dance of the Gnomes 

In the presentation of the operetta “Hansel and Gretel,” 
the following gnome dance was worked out by a group of fifth 
and sixth grade boys. 

During the part of the play where Hansel and Gretel are 
frightened by the faces in the twilight of the woods, it was 
suggested that there might be real faces peering from behind 
the trees. Also in the scene where the two children fall asleep, 
the boys wished to work out a dance in the spirit that the 
gnomes, though pretending to frighten the children, had no 
intention of actually hurting them. Accordingly, the gnomes 
came upon the stage in various ways, performing antics which 
the boys attributed to them. They made weird faces, quick 
jumping movements, erratic rushes toward the sleeping children, 
and backed away with a laugh. No two of them executed the 
same steps, each one interpreting his part in his own way. 

Suggested piano selections: 

Badinage—Herbert 

Suggested records: 

Gnomes and Elves, Victor 19882-A 
Columbia A-3128 
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Snowflakes and Raindrops 

Light running steps, the body twisting and turning, the arms 
moving up and down with the fingers fluttering, may symbolize the 
fall of snowflakes and raindrops. The snow may whirl, and flurry 
madly or it may be a peaceful soft fall of snow. For additional 
suggestions, consult the poem, “The Snowstorm”—Selected, in the 
chapter, “Poetry and Interpretive Activity.” 

Suggested piano selections: 

Rondo Capriciosso—Mendelssohn 
Etude in A[j Major—Chopin 

Suggested records: 

Rhythms for Childhood, Waltz No. 9, Victor 20162B 
Amaryllis, Victor 20169 


Wind 

The mood of the wind varies with the interpretation. It is 
sometimes loud, blustering, and menacing, while at other times it is 
a gentle zephyr, lulling and rocking the leaves and flowers gently. 
The poems about the wind in Chapter VI, may be of aid in helping 
to create the spirit of the wind. 

Suggested piano selection: 

Rustle of Spring—Sinding 

Suggested records: 

Whirlwind—^Victor 20525 

Wind Among the Trees—^Victor 203 44B 

Dance of the Flames and Dance of the Water Sprites —(originated 
by a class of sixth grade girls) 

In a safety play, it was desired to emphasize the fact that a 
carelessly dropped match is often the cause of a forest fire. Ac¬ 
cordingly in the center of the stage was a huge pile of autumn 
leaves under which were children dressed in flame costumes. At 
the proper place in the play the flames began to awaken. First the 
slightest of movements were made, followed by intermittent tongues 




Original Dance—The Water Sprites Subduing the Fire-Dancers 
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of flame shooting up. Gradually the fire grew (the dancers ap¬ 
pearing from the pile of leaves) until all the fire-dancers were 
whirling madly as an interpretation of the height of the fire. 

Next came the fire-fighters I The water sprites danced upon 
the stage with light running steps. They danced around the flames, 
little by little closing in upon them. As the water sprites cast 
themselves over the flames, their wild abandon slowly became 
overpowered, the flames sinking down to the ground one by one. 
At last they were subdued and the water sprites gayly danced off, 
victorious! 

Dance of Flames: 

In the Hall of the Mountain King—Peer Gynt Suite 
No. I, Victor 20245 

Dance of Water Sprites: 

Butterflies—^Lavallee, Victor 21012-A 

II. The Interpretation of Songs 

There are numerous songs, poems and stories which may furnish 
a delightful background for creative dances. 

Songs present the easiest possibility for such correlation. Types 
of songs for dance purposes fall into two main groups: 

1. Dramatic songs 

2. Interpretive songs 

The tempo of the music of the song sets for the dancer the 
spirit of the interpretation, while the words of the song determine 
the action of the dance. The method for developing an original 
dance based upon a song would be the same as that of poetry 
interpretations. Chapters III, IV, V, and VI, present and discuss 
the method of developing such interpretations. 

The following songs from Hollis Dann’s Fourth Year Music 
Reader, published by the American Book Company, New York, 
are excellent bases for interpretive dances: 

My Shadow and I 
A May Dance 
The Gavotte 
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For younger children, many songs for this type of interpretation 
may he found in “Songs of the Child World” by Ga3mor and Riley, 
published by John Church Company, New York. 

III. The Interpretation o£ a S3nnbolic Idea 

Such interpretation must necessarily be very simple, since the 
ideas of children about such things as “Happiness,” “Peace,” 
“Youth,” etc., are very slight and mean to them principally joyous 
activity and gay movement. However, a fine original dance may 
be developed around such a theme if there is a definite, meaningful 
background for it. 

Dance of Joy 

A dance symbolizing “Joy” was worked out by a group of fifth 
grade girls for the Gingerbread children in the operetta “Hansel 
and Gretel.” This dance was designed to express the exultation 
and happiness of the Gingerbread children when they were released 
from the spell of the wicked witch. Throughout the dance, they 
jumped and whirled merrily about, in groups or singly. Their 
ecstasy at being able to move again gave opportunity for all kinds 
of vigorous dance steps. 

Suggested piano selection: 

Overture from Hansel and Gretel. 

Suggested records: 

Hansel and Gretel Overture, Part 2, Victor 9075 
Dance of Peace 

This dance was developed around the words of the “Angel 
Song” In the operetta, “Hansel and Gretel.” 

The angels came to protect the children from the terrors of 
the night. With the music of the prayer theme, they danced grace¬ 
fully toward the children, bringing with them a sense of security 
and peace. In a series of movements appropriate to the spirit of 
the melody, the angels circled around Hansel and Gretel, leaned 
over them protectingly, danced around them softly, and disap¬ 
peared when the children were safely asleep. 
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Suggested piano selection: 

Dream music from Hansel and Gretel. 

Suggested record: 

Dream music from Hansel and Gretel, Columbia 

A7575 



CHAPTER IV 

THE USE OF POETRY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The teaching of poetry in the elementary schools has had a new 
birth. Instead of the learning of one poem of an innumerable 
number of verses, the child is now allowed and encouraged to read 
many poems for their beauty, their rhythm, and their appeal to the 
imagination. This modern method of encouraging poetic appre¬ 
ciation has set loose a flood of poetic expression on the part of 
children that has amazed the literary world. Such child poets as 
Hilda Conkling and Nathalie Crane, and poems of the caliber of 
those found in Mearns’ ^‘Creative Youth” have made us realize the 
truth of Mr. Mearns’ statement that “poetry is already there.” 
In the past, this urge has been cramped because of self-consciousness 
and lack of understanding, and finally became atrophied from lack 
of means of expression. 

More and more poetry Is becoming “real” to the child. He 
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likes it, and understands it, and listens to it with genuine interest. 
And more—he speaks it and writes it! Interested mothers who 
have written the spoken words of their children have found them 
to be intensely rhythmical and poetic. The child’s interpretation 
of the world around him finds expression in thoughts and words 
which are startling to the prosaic-minded adult. 

A child of six, after having built his first snowman, said to his 
teacher : 

The other day I made a snowman 

I got a chunk 

Got a chunk. 

I rolled it and rolled it. 

Then it was larger 

Than when it was smaller. 

Very much. 

That’s the way to make a snowman. 

Get a chunk! 

What has this to do with poetry in Physical Education? An 
appreciation of the rhythm or mood of a poem may easily find its 
expression in the rhythm work in Physical Education. 

The rhythm of poetry is one of the secrets of its great appeal. 
Since rhythm constitutes the major part of the physical education 
program in the first three grades, we have an excellent opportunity 
for using the rhythm of poetry to motivate rhythm work in Physical 
Education. 

Most of the poems for children have a regular and emphatic 
accent. It is interesting to note in this connection that modernistic 
attempts to use “vers libre” for children have been highly un¬ 
successful, because of the lack of rhythm of this type of poetry. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example of the use of poetry in 
Physical Education is the constant and varied use of the Mother 
Goose rhymes- Many grown-ups cannot understand why children 
prefer the age-old “senseless” jingles of Mother Goose to those 
modern poems with real meaning. Teachers and parents have 
attributed this to many causes, but most of them agree that their 
principal appeal seems to lie in their alliteration and rapid rhythm. 
The nonsensical vein of the rhymes adds much to their enjoyment. 
The rhythmic accent of the words repeated over and over soon 
establishes a definite feeling which finds expression in action, as 
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l^ide a cock horse to Banbury Cross 

To see what Tommy can buy, 

A ^enny white loaf, 

A penny white cake, 

And a fwo-penny apple |)ie. 

This feeling, together with the fact that the words stimulate the 
imagination, gives an excellent basis for dramatization and action 
in the Physical Education period. 

Each poet expresses a type of activity which is quite different 
from_ that of his contemporaries. Therefore, in this field of cor¬ 
relation it is interesting to note differences in the character of the 
work of various poets. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems are excellent for correlation 
with Physical Education. Many of them express activity, either 
of the child, as “The Marching Song,” or of the elements—^the 
wind, the rain, the sea, as “Windy Nights.” 

Christina Rossetti writes very little of joyful play and happy 
association with other children. This is probably due to the fact 
that her ill-health prevented her from experiencing those delights. 
Therefore many of her poems are of a quiet type. So many of 
them, however, are centered about nature, the flowers, the trees, 
and the wind that there is delightful opportunity in such poems as 
the following for cultivating the child’s interpretive powers; 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you. 

But when the leaves hang trembling. 

The wind is passing through. 

James Whitcomb Riley has the happy faculty of seeing life 
through the eyes of childhood. Some of his best poems have for 
their themes those experiences which form the great events of a 
child’s life. “The Masque of the Seasons” is an example of his 
understanding of the world as a child sees it. His poems are rich 
in material for self-expression and dramatization. 

The poems of the more modern people, such as Rose Fyleman, 
Rachel Lyman Field, and A. A. Milne, are brimming over with 
gay movement and offer abundant opportunity for delightful inter- 
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pretation. Any number of Rose Fyleman’s fairy poems may be 
used in the poetr\'-rhythm lessons. Several have been used in the 
chapters on poetry^ in order to allow the children to appreciate 
their delicate appeal to the imagination. 

In recent experiments made by a number of primary teachers, 
it has been demonstrated that such interpretation of poetry affords 
an excellent basis for dramatic and interpretive rhythm in Physical 
Education. Both subjects may gain much by such correlation. 
The teacher can determine whether or not a child understands a 
poem by his ability to interpret it actively. The child, too, will 
listen with added interest to the reading of a poem if he knows 
that he will be allowed at the end of the reading to show what the 
poem has meant to him. The rhythm work gains much impetus 
by the fact that it has had a spontaneous starting point, not an 
artificial one. The teacher, in such correlation, may use rhythms 
as they occur in the working out of the poems. 

To make “poetry-rhythms” really worth while, they must be 
the free expressions of the child’s own interpretation of the poem. 
He must create the activity from his conception and understanding 
of the poem. The highly imaginative child, full of initiative, and 
free from self-consciousness presents no problem at all. It is the 
backward, bashful child who requires the most patient, painstaking 
kind of “drawing out.” 

Care must be taken by the teacher, however, to choose poems 
for correlated rhythm work which have possibilities for dramatic 
or interpretive activity. There are certain types of poems, such as 
the contemplative type, which, from a standpoint of Physical 
Education, have no activity possibility and, therefore, would be 
poor choices for such correlation. 

METHOD FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF POETRY 

RHYTHM 

How shall we go about the development of poetry rhythm? 
This is a logical question for the teacher to ask, to whom this idea 
may seem somewhat vague. Perhaps the clearest explanation of 
this new phase of work may be made by the presentation of a 
typical lesson in poetry rhythm. Such a lesson is necessarily most 
informal. 
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Poem selected —Auttivin Leaves —George Cooper 
Time of presentation—Fall of year. 

Grades II or III 

Autumn Leaves 

“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day, 

“Come o’er the meadows with me and play; 

Put on your dresses of red and gold; 

Summer Is gone, and the days grow cold.” 

Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 

Down they came fluttering, one and all; 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 

Singing the glad little songs they knew. 

Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went; 

Winter had called them, and they were content. 

Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds 
The snow laid a coverlid over their heads. 

—from Lovejoy and Adams’ “Pieces for Every Month in the Year,” 
published by Noble & Noble of New York City. Used by 
permission. 


PROCEDURE 


Literary Development 

1. Read the poem to the class. 

2. Ask several questions to find out how much of the poem is 
clearly understood, such as: 

Who is speaking in the first verse? 

What did.he ask the leaves to do? 

What time of the year is the poem written about? How 
do you know? 

3. After such questioning, it may be wise for the teacher to 
read the poem to the class again, possibly several times. 

4. Discuss again the meaning of the poem as a whole, asking 
many questions relating to the thought content. 
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Rh37thmic Interpretation 

After the general discussion of the poem as a whole, it is best 
to take one verse at a time and work out suitable rhythms for that 
verse. Present music to the class which has been previously chosen 
for that particular rhythmic interpretation, making sure it is the 
type that “fits” the movement and mood of the poem. If time al¬ 
lows, a lesson in Music Appreciation may be blended into this part 
of the work by presenting several piano selections or victrola 
records and allowing the class to make the choice. 

Suggested piano selections: 

First Arabesque—Debussy 
Nocturne—Opus 72, No. i—Chopin 

Suggested records: 

Etude in A Minor—^The Wintry Wind, Victor 1266 
Wind Among the Trees, Victor 20344 
Polanaise, Victor 19670 


Verse I 

Develop the idea of the movement of the wind—darting in 
and around any object, sometimes moaning, sometimes whistling, 
sometimes whirling, and again moving so gently that one hardly 
realizes its presence. 

Allow the children to show by movement of the arms the 
place in the music where the wind is soft, loud, gentle, whistling, 
etc. 

The next step is the activity, in which the children interpret the 
movement of the wind. This may be done by a selected group 
running from the door into the classroom, beckoning to the little 
leaves (children in their seats), whirling, moaning, dying down, 
and again becoming playful. This activity should be developed as 
a group activity. 

Verse II 

Discuss with the class how leaves may “dance,” “flutter,” and 
“fly.” To dramatize this, every little leaf child may flutter from 
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his seat and whirl and dance energetically to the rhythm of this 
selection. 

Verse III 

The children may decide whether or not they would like to have 
some one represent “Winter.” Or winter might be symbolized by 
a group of the class who represent snowflakes. 

When the snowflakes arrive, they twirl wnth the leaves gaily. 
Soon the leaves twist less and less vigorously while the snowflakes 
revolve more and more strenuously. Finally the leaves drop down 
in little piles or in sheltered corners, while the snowflakes dance 
their dance of victory. The winter has come to stay! 

At the end of the interpretation, the snowflakes dance around 
the little fallen leaves and cover them gently and carefully for the 
winter. The snowflakes finish the rhythmic interpretation by softly 
sinking down beside the sleeping leaves. 



CHAPTER V 

POETRY AND DRAMATIC ACTIVITY 


The method for the development of poetry-rhythm has been 
discussed in the previous chapter. In this chapter are given a 
number of dramatic poems which have been successfully used in 
rhythm lessons based upon poetry. It would be incorrect to call 
such a lesson a Physical Education activity period unless the work 
included the whole class. Therefore, care should be taken to de¬ 
velop this work as a group activity, later selecting a lesser numbea: 
for special use if desired. 

Timothy 

My cat Timothy who has such lovely eyes 
Is really not a cat at all ; it’s only a disguise. 

A witch cast a spell on him a long time since 

And changed him to a oussv-cat: but once he was a Prinrp. 
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On warm clear nights when a big moon is out 
He steps Into the garden and never turns about, 

But walks down the path with his quiet proud air— 

He knows that the fairies are waiting out there. 

The fairies go a-dancing, a-dancing in a ring, 

He sits in the middle with a crown like a king, 

High on a throne In the middle of the grass, 

And the fairies stop capering to curtsey as they pass. 

Some day, some day when the spell is done 
He will be a Prince again. Won’t that be fun? 

He will come to seek me and kiss my lily hand 

And take me on his foaming steed to reign In fairyland. 

—from “The Fairy Flute,” by Rose Fyleman. Copyright, 19^3, by 
George H. Doran Company. Used by permission. 


Rhythms 

Verse I —Rhythms: Galloping 

Pussy cat walk 
Prince sits on throne, asleep. 

Wicked witch comes into room, riding on broomstick. 

Witch casts spell upon prince who gradually droops over to 
floor until he is walking like a pussy cat. 

Witch rides away in glee. 

Record: The Witch, Columbia, No. A-3160. 

Verse II —Rhythm: Pussy cat walk 

Cat walks around garden slowly and dignified. 

Records: 

Rhythm Medley No. 2. 

Theme for High Stepping Horses, Victor No. 
20526. 

Verse III —Rhythm: Fairy dance 

Cat sits on grass surrounded by fairy dancers. 

Dance suggestions:. 

All join hands in circle running with light steps to right, 
then to left. 

All run in to center toward Prince, hands high. 

All run out, drop hands. 
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With arms out, fairies dance around circle turning and 
twisting. 

As fairies pass cat king, they make deep curtsey. 

Fairies dance away. 

Record: Rhythms for Children, Waltz No. i—Brahms, 
Victor No. 20162. 

Verse IV —Rhythms: Pussy cat walk 
Galloping 

Cat king walks majestically around garden. 

Record: Theme for High Stepping Horses, Victor No. 
18253B 

Wicked witch again appears, riding on broomstick. Witch 
waves broomstick over cat. Cat slowly straightens up, stretches 
as if to free himself from enchantment, and becomes a prince 
once more. Witch rides away. 

Record: The Witch, Columbia No. A-3160 
Prince goes to horse, mounts (stands behind child repre¬ 
senting horse, holding reins in hand), gallops ofF to home of 
Princess. 

Record 

Rhythms for Children, Running, Victor No. 
20162-B, or 

The Witch, Columbia No. A-3160 
Prince kneels before Princess, kisses her hand, places her 
on steed (in front of him) and off they gallop “to reign in fairy¬ 
land.” 

Record: 

The Witch, Columbia No. A-3160, or 
The Wild Rider, Columbia, A-3128 

The Dancing Bear 

Slowly he turns himself round and round. 

Lifting his paws with care. 

Twisting his head in a sort of bow 
To the people watching there. 

His keeper, grinding a wheezy tune. 

Jerks at the iron chain. 

And the dusty, patient bear goes through 
His solemn tricks again. 
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Only his eyes are still and fixed 
In a -wide, bewildered stare, 

More like a child’s in the woods at night, 

Than the eyes of a big, brown bear. 

—from ‘‘The Painted People,” by Rachel L3rman Field. Copyright, 
1924, by Yale University Press. Used by permission. 


Rhythms 

A rare opportunity is presented here to develop real dramatic 
expression by the interpretation of that “dusty patient bear.” A 
fine touching rhythmic activity may grow out of the representation 
of the bear as “slowly he turns himself round and round,” “Twist¬ 
ing his head,” and “solemnly going through his tricks again.” 
Piano selection: The Teddy Bear’s Picnic 
Record: March Hollander, Columbia A-3128 

A Strange Pair 

The witch, the witch that lives in the wood 
Is not very pretty and not very good; 

Her face is brown and her eyes are black, 

A fierce old pussy-cat sits on her back. 

With a sharp thin tail sticking up like a spire; 

While her mistress crouches over the fire. 

Be the day cold or be the day hot. 

Watching her strange little bubbling pot. 

The gobliny dwarf that lives on the hill 
He lies in the heather so still, so still. 

But on big dark nights when there isn’t a moon. 

He puts on his cloak and his dancing shoon 

And runs along like a soft shy mouse 

Till he comes to the door of the witch’s house. 

“Ho!” he cries, “it is junketing weather!”; 

And off they go on the spree together. 

Off they go on the tail of the wind; 

The great black pussy-cat sails behind. 

Haven’t you heard them banging about? 

Haven’t you heard them whistle and shout? 
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Haven’t you seen them now and again 
Peering in at the window-pane ? 

Oh, but I tell you it’s better to hide 

When the witch and the goblin are out for a ride. 

—^from “The Fairy Flute,” by Rose Flyeman. Copyright, 1923, by 
George H. Doran Company. Used by permission. 

Rhythms: Slow walking 
Running 
Galloping 

Verse I 

The witch, with the cat on her back (child with hands on 
shoulders of witch) slowly and heavily moves around her little 
bubbling pot, stirring it and making weird incantations. 

Record: March Hollander, Victor 19881 

Verse II 

The gobliny dwarf “runs along like a soft shy mouse” to the 
witch’s house. He calls to her—“Ho I It is junketing weather!” 
Record: Dwarfs, Victor 19882 

Verse III 

“Off they go on the tail of the wind!” 

Records: 

The Witch—Columbia A-3160 
Witches’ Dance—MacDowell, Victor 20396 
Note. This is a good poetry rhythm for use at Hallowe’en. 

Merry-Go-Round 

Purple horses with orange manes. 

Elephants pink and blue. 

Tigers and lions that never were seen 
In circus parade or zoo 1 
Bring out your money and choose your steed, 

And prance to delightsome sound. 

What fun if the world would turn some day, 

Into a Merry-Go-Round! 

—^froxn “The Pointed People,” by Kachel Lyman Field. Copyright, 
1924, Yale University Press. Used by permission. 
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Rhythms 

Various kinds of animal rhythms may be developed in connec¬ 
tion with the poem. 

It would be well to develop each animal rhythm as a class ac¬ 
tivity separately, before blending them into a Merry-Go-Round. 
Record: 

Horses: Wild Rider, Columbia, A-3128 
Elephants: March Hollander, Columbia A-3128 
Tigers and lions: March Hollander, Columbia A-3128 
“Up and down” rhythm—Knight of the Hobby Horse, 
Columbia A-3128 

(holding on the post on a merry-go-round) 

October’s Party 

October gave a party; 

The leaves by hundreds came— 

The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 

And leaves of every name. 

The Sunshine spread a carpet. 

And everything was grand; 

Miss Weather led the dancing. 

Professor Wind the band. 

The Chestnuts came in yellow, 

The Oaks in crimson dressed; 

The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best; 

All balanced to their partners. 

And gayly fluttered by; 

The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 

Then in the rustic hollow. 

At hide and seek they played. 

The party closed at sundown. 

And everybody stayed. 
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Professor Wind played louder; 

They flew along the ground; 

And then the party ended 
In jolly “hands around.” 

—George Cooper 


Rhythfti 

Dancing of the leaves. 

Verses I and II 

October greets her guests as they arrive. The leaves come 
in pairs and curtsey to their hostess. They gather in colorful 
groups until the music begins. 

Miss Weather leads off in the dancing, followed by the 
different groups of leaves. All twirl and whirl gracefully and 
informally. Professor Wind occasionally runs among the dan¬ 
cers, stirring them to still greater activity. Leaves “balance” 
to partners as they meet and then continue their happy dance. 

Verse III 

A suggestion of the game of hide and seek is sufficient to 
interpret this part of the verse. One partner pretends to be 
“it” and dances about as her partner sinks down into a corner. 
The leaf who is “it” dances toward the hidden leaf and discovers 
her. The partners then play again, reversing places. 

At the end of the dramatic interpretation. Professor Wind 
becomes very active and all the leaves join hands in one group 
and dance “in jolly hands around.” 

Suggested records: 

The Leaves’ Party—Gaynor, Victor 20623' 

The Whirlwind—^Victor 20525 

Autumn Leaves 

“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day, 

“Come o’er the meadows with me and play; 

Put on your dresses of red and gold; 

Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 
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Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 

Down they came fluttering, one and all; 

Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 

Singing the glad little songs they knew. 

Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went; 

Winter had called them, and they were content. 

Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds 
The snow laid a coverlid over their heads. 

—^by George Cooper, from Lovejoy and Adams' ‘‘Pieces for Every 
Month in the Year,” published by Noble & Noble of New 
York City. Used by permission. 

Rhythms —Representation of wind, leaves and snowflakes. 

Note. This is an excellent poem for dramatic interpreta¬ 
tion, the development of which is discussed under “Method for 
the Development of Poetry-Rhythm.” 

Record: Polonaise—^Victor 19670 

Marching Song 

Bring the comb and play upon it I 
Marching, here we come I 
Willie cocks his highland bonnet, 

Johnnie beats the drum. 

Mary Jane commands the party, 

Peter leads the rear; 

Feet in time, alert and hearty, 

Each a grenadier I 

All in the most martial manner 
Marching double quick; 

While the napkin like a banner 
Waves upon the stick!— 

Here’s enough of fame and pillage, 

Great commander Jane I 
Now that we’ve been round the village, 

Let’s go home again. 

—by Robert Louis Stevenson, from. “The Child's Garden of 
Verses.” Copyright, 1905, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used 
by permission. 




^JBring the Combs and Play Upon Them, Marching Here We Come^ 
From “Marching Song,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Rhythms: Marching 
Running 

This poem furnishes an excellent opportunity to “drill” on 
marching and yet make it interesting. The words “Marching 
double quick!” may be interpreted to mean running. The 
change from marching to running and back again, may be made 
at the command of the leader. 

It is suggested that, after the reading of the poem, the 
■whole class be allowed to march, in order to find those best 
fitted to be chosen to represent “Johnnie” and “Willie” and 
“Mary Jane.” Emphasis should be laid upon rhythm, posture 
and lightness of feet. 

Record: El Capitan March, Victor 20191, or any good 
march. 




CHAPTER VI 

POETRY AND INTERPRETIVE ACTIVITY 

Poems suitable for interpretive activity vary from those of the 
dramatic type in that the interpretation Is founded upon the spirit 
of the poem rather than Its dramatic action. In this phase of 
poetry-rhythm the child must base his interpretation upon the 
thought or feeling expressed by the poet. Such interpretation may 
be a valuable ally to the teacher in her endeavor to cultivate aesthetic 
appreciations in the minds of the children. In a poem such as:’ 

The Wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 

Saying, ‘^Now for a frolic! now for a leap i 
Now for a madcap galloping chase! 

I’ll make a commotion in every place!” 

—from ‘'The Wind in a Frolic/’ by William Howitt. 

the combined lesson In appreciation of Poetry and Music with the 
physical Interpretation of the poem, is based upon the understand¬ 
ing of the spirit of the wind. The children will achieve their ability 
to give this Interpretation only by gaining from the poem its essen¬ 
tial quality of frolicking, rollicking, good humor. 

In the development of this phase of work, therefore, the method 
will differ radically from that of the interpretation of dramatic 
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poetry. The teacher must definitely lay her emphasis upon the im¬ 
pression, the emotion, and the sentiment of the poem. 

Chapter III, the Development of Creative Activities, will be 
of aid to the teacher in suggesting further ideas for the develop¬ 
ment of the poetry-rhythms in this chapter. 

WixDY Nights 

Whenever the moon and stars are set. 

Whenever the wind is high. 

All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by. 

Late in the night when the fires are out, 

Why does he gallop and gallop about? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud. 

And ships are tossed at sea. 

By, on the highway, low and loud, 

By at the gallop goes he; 

By at the gallop he goes, and then 

By he comes back at the gallop again. 

—^by Robert Louis Stevenson. Used by permission of Chas, Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, publishers. 

Rhythm: Galloping— 

“By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again.” 

Record: The Wild Rider, Columbia A-3128, or The Witch, Co¬ 
lumbia, A-3160 


The Wind Child 

I hear some one calling whenever winds blow. 

And somebody knocks at the window so; 

Who-0-0-0 ? 

’Tis my playmate, the wind child, I wish she could stay, 
I hear her call out, as she hurries away: 

“You-u-u-ul” 
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I beg her to stop just a minute or two, 

She echoes my words, when I call out “Oh, do!” 
“Do-o-o-o!’’ 


Sometimes I don’t notice that she is around, 

She creeps up so softly, not making a sound. 

“Boo-oo-oo!” 

She shouts it, and whistles in greatest of glee, 

I know she just loves to play this way with me, 

Too-o-o-o. 

—from “Over the Rainbo'W' Bridge,” by Louise M. Haynes. Copy¬ 
right, 1920, by P. F. Volland Company. Used by permission. 

Rhythm: Interpretation of the wind. 

Suggestions: 

The variations in the sounds of the wind as she “creeps up 
softly” and as she “shouts and whistles,” rendered by the chil¬ 
dren as they interpret the poem helps to make this more real. 

Record: The Whirlwind—^Victor 20525 

Who Has Seen the Wind? 

Who has seen the wind ? 

Neither I nor you. 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I. 

But when the trees hang down their heads. 

The wind is passing by. 

—by Christina Rosetti. 


Suggestions: 

Use combined rhythm of trembling leaves and softly moving 
wind. Develop the idea that the leaves tremble violently when the 
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wind (interpreted by the child) passes, and then softly quiet down 

until the wind blows through again. 

Record: Wind Amongst the Trees—Victor 20344 

Have You Watched the Fairies? 

Have you watched the fairies when the rain is done 

Spreading out their little wings to dry them in the sun? 

I have, I have! Isn’t it fun? 

Have you heard the fairies all among the limes 

Singing little fairy tunes to little fairy rhymes? 

I have, I have, lots and lots of times! 

Have you seen the fairies dancing in the air. 

And dashing off behind the stars to tidy up their hair? 

I have, I have; I’ve been there! 

—from ‘^Fairies and Chimneys,” by Rose Fyleman. Copyright, 1920, 
by George H. Doran Company. Used by permission. 

Rhythm: Fairy Dance 

Child representing sun stands in front of classroom. Fairies 
dance around room stopping before sun to spread their wings 
and bask In its warmth after the rain. Correlate with music 
and literature if possible. Allow the children to “make up” 
“fairy tunes” and “fairy rhymes.” Fairies dance happily 
around room “among the limes” occasionally dashing off to 
“tidy up their hair.” End the interpretation by a fairy dance 
in which' all participate. (See “Timothy,” Chapter V, for sug¬ 
gestions for fairy dance.) 

Record: Fairies—Scherzo—Schubert, Victor 19882 

The Snowstorm 

We are free! we are free! the snowflakes cried, 

And gently sinking to the ground. 

Hurrah I hurrah! away we hide. 

Now we’re whirling, and twirling, and dancing around, 
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The jolly north wind! how he makes us fly, 

And whistles the tune we are dancing by. 

We cover the valleys, we cover the hills, 

We bury the flowers and frozen rills, 

We’re dashing out this way, and that way again, 

We’re dashing against the window pane. 

Then away, away, away, away, 

We’ll make a track for the merry sleigh; 

We’re drifting high, ah! ah! here’s fun 
For the boys and girls 
When school is done. 

Now we’re whirling, and twirling, and dancing around. 

And gently sinking to the ground. 

—Selected from “Pieces for Every Month in the Year,” by Lovejoy 
and Adams, Noble & Noble, New York. Used by permission. 

Rhythms: The “Jolly North Wind”—running and blustering 
among snowflakes. Interpretation of snowflakes. 

Suggestions: This poem portrays the spirit of a “Whirling, 
twirling, dancing” snowstorm rather than a gentle fall of snow. 
Help the children to feel the happy, exultant feeling of the 
snowflakes as they cry, “We are free,” in order that the reflec¬ 
tion of this eagerness will appear In their interpretation. 

Record; Pizzicato—Sylvia Ballet, Delibes, Victor 1166 

The following poems by John G. Bowman in “Happy All Day 
Through,” published by P. F. Yolland Company, are delightful 
bases for interpretive rhythms: 

Out to Play 

All outdoors is warm and bright; 

Robins sing with all their might, 

And the garden seems to be 
Just the place for you and me. 

Sister, come, the grass is dry— 

Can you catch me? Come and try I 
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Rhythms: 

Tag, played to music. 

Jumping rope (interpretation). 

Bouncing balls. 

Any other rhythms based on play. 

Suggestion: 

Allow class to suggest play activities that Brother and Sister 
would be apt to perform. 

Record: Rhythms for Children, Waltz No. 9—Brahms, Victor 
20162, or Blue Danube Waltz, Victor 35799 

Butterfly 

Butterfly, the morning brings 
You with sunlight on your wings. 

Up and down, and here and there 
You go happy through the air. 

Oh, we love your gold and blue— 

We are glad because of you! 

Rhythm: Interpretation of butterflies. 

Suggestions: 

Develop the fancy of happy butterflies flying gaily around a 
pretty garden. 

Record: Papillon (Butterfly), Victor 21012-A 

The Swing 

Swinging low and swinging high. 

How the wind goes rushing by! 

Blows my face and hands and hair 
Till I laugh up in the air. 

Oh, no wonder birds will sing 
In the tree tops where they swing. 

Rhythm: Swing movement back and forth. 
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Record: Songs for Children—The Swing, Victor 21048-A, or 
Swing Song, Victor 20744-A 

Honey Bee 

Little bee, you go and come 
With your busy work and hum; 

Now you stop, and now you whiz 
Finding where more honey is. 

I am glad you like our flowers; 

They are yours as well as ours. 

Rhythm: Short running steps, buzzing of bees. 

Suggestions: 

A group of the class may represent flowers, scattered about in 
the garden. The bees may hum busily around the garden 
gathering up the honey from the flowers about. 

Record: The Bee—Schubert, Victor 20614 

The Rain 

Many, many drops of rain 
Spatter on the window pane. 

Through the leaves they whirl and play; 

On the wind they fly away. 

Raindrops, when you dance about, 

We get all our playthings out. 

Rhythms: Dancing, whirling, spattering of raindrops. 

Record: Butterflies, Victor 21012-A 




Summer—Elephants and Clown at the Circus 



CHAPTER VII 

A STUDY OF THE SEASONS 


James Whitcomb Riley’s delightful poem, “A Masque of the 
Seasons,” suggests the possibility of an enjoyable unit of “applied” 
rhythm work. 


A MASQUE OF THE SEASONS 

Scene : A kitchen. Group of children, popping corn. Fairy Queen 
of the Seasons discovered in the smoke of the corn-popper. 
Waving her wand and, with very sharp, imperious ejaculations, 
addressing the bespelled auditors, who neither see nor hear her 
nor suspect her presence. 

Queen : Summer or Winter or Spring or Fall— 

Which do you like the best of all ? 

Little Jasper: When I’m dressed warm as warm can be, 

And with boots to go 
Through the deepest snow, 

Winter-time is the time for me. 

Queen : Summer or Winter or Spring or Fall— 

Which do you like the best of all? 
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Little Mildred: I like blossoms and birds that sing, 

The grass and the dew. 

And the sunshine, too,— 

So, best of all, I like the Spring. 

Queen : Summer or Winter or Spring or Fall— 

Which do you like the best of all? 

Little Mandeville: O little friend, I most rejoice 

When I hear the drums 
As the Circus comes,— 

So Summer-time’s my special choice. 

Queen : Summer or Winter or Spring or Fall— 

Which do you like the best of all? 

Little Edith : Apples of ruby, and pears of gold. 

And grapes of blue 
That the bee stings through, 

Fall—it is all my heart can hold I 

Queen : Lah! my lovelings and pretty dears. 

You’ve each a favorite, it appears. 

Summer and Winter, and Spring and Fall, 

That’s the reason I send them all I 

—^from “The Book of Joyous Children.” Copyright, 1902. Used by 
special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

Winter 

Snowball Game 
Words: 

Ho, ho, hoi So, so, sol 
Ready for frolic and fun! 

We’ll pick up snow and roll it so 
Into a snowball round. 

Here’s one for you, and one for you. 

And one for you, and you. 
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Ho, ho, ho! So, so, so! 

We’re going to knock you down! 

There’s one arm gone, now two arms gone. 

And plop! there goes your head. 

Your body breaks, your great legs, too, 

I think you must be dead. 

Suggestion: Children form circle around the room. 

First Verse—Dramatize words of verse, throwing 
snowballs at one another. 

Second Verse— 

Child in center represents snow man. 

Children throw snowballs at him. 

Snow man poses, dropping one arm, then another, 
etc., finally dropping to floor as verse indicates. 



one -for ifouwe/ one ^or ifou,And one ,^or ifouwcl xfou ! 


Snowflakes 

Correlate with Snowflakes poem, “The Snowstorm,” in 
chapter, “Poetry and Interpretive Activity.” 

Allow children to interpret the falling of snowflakes as they 
wish. 

Suggestions: 

Formation: Children move about room lightly, fingers 
fluttering, with arms rising and falling to represent 
the fleecy snowflakes. 
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It is better to allow this exercise to be “free expression” 
with interpretation created by the children, their 
movements being guided by suggestions from the 
poem. 

Record: Pizzicato—Sylvia Bailer—Delibes, Victor iio6 
Skating 

Interpretive rhythm, using Skaters’ Waltz, Victor 35798 


Spring 

The Arrival of the Birds 

Each row may represent a bird that flies north in the spring. 

Row after row may fly around the room. 

Record: Rhythms for Children, Waltz No. i, Victor No. 
20162 

Robins on the lawn 
Run, run, hop. 

Pull worm from ground, gobble it up. 

Fly. 

Drink water. 

(Use any other motions suggested by class.) 

Record: Rhythms for Children No. 2. Jumping, Victor 
20162-A 

Dramatic Game 

The Farmer Plants the Seed 
Tune: Farmer in the Dell. 

Modem version, bringing in seed-planting. 

Words and directions: 

(I) The farmer in the dell, 

The farmer in the dell, 

Heigh-oh, the cherrio. 

The farmer in the dell. 

(All circle around, fanner in center.) 




Spring— 

‘The seeds begin to grow' 
The raw begins to falJ.” 
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(2) The farmer plants the seed. 

The farmer plants the seed, 

Heigh-oh. the cherrio. 

The farmer plants the seed. 

(Farmer goes through the motions of planting. 
Children in ring, drop down to floor.) 

(3) The rain begins to fall, 

The rain begins to fall, 

Heigh-oh, the cherrio, 

The rain begins to fall. 

(Children outside circle representing rain run 
around seeds.) 

(4) The sun be^ns to shine, 

The sun begins to shine, 

Heigh-oh, the cherrio. 

The sun begins to shine. 

(Children representing sun run around.) 

(5) The seeds begin to grow, 

The seeds begin to grow, 

Heigh-oh, the cherrio. 

The seeds begin to grow. 

(Sing twice. Children representing seeds stretch 
slowly up to tiptoe.) 

(6) The farmer cuts the wheat. 

The farmer cuts the wheat, 

Heigh-oh, the cherrio. 

The farmer cuts the wheat. 

(Farmer pretends to use scythe, wheat falls to 
the ground.) 

(7) The farmer binds the stalks. 

The farmer binds the stalks, 

Heigh-oh, the cherrio. 

The farmer binds the stalks. 

(Farmer binds children into groups of stalks.) 
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(8) And now we’ll dance and sing, 

Because our work is done, 

Heigh-oh, the cherrio, 

Because our work is done. 

(Each child takes partner, skips happily off.) 


Tarm&r in tke. 



Helgh-oh,the cherrio, The -httrnier in the el ell. 


Summer 

Correlate with James Whitcomb Riley’s “Circus Day Parade” 
—in “Child Rhymes.” 

The Circus 

The parade—any good march. 

Animal rhythms: 

Horses—^The Wild Rider, Columbia No. A-3128 
Elephants—March Hollander, Columbia No. A-3128 
Kangaroos—Rhythms for Children 2—^Jumping, Victor 
_ 20162-A 

Lions—March Hollander—Columbia No, A-3128 

Clown dance—Etude, Opus. 424, No. 3—Columbia A-3102 
or “Clowns” from “Midsummer Night’s Dream”— 
Victor 19882 

Another possibility for poetry correlation with the Circus— 
“Merry-go-round”—Rachel Lyman Field. (See Chap¬ 
ter, “Poetry and Dramatic Activity.”) 

Rowing Rhythm 
Sit on desks. 

Sing: Row, row, row your boat, 

Gendy down the stream. 
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Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily. 

Life is but a dream. 

(Children imitate rowing a boat as they sing.) 
"Row Your 

Butterflies 

Correlate with poem, “Butterfly,” by John C. Bowman, 
Chapter VI, “Poetry and Interpretive Activity.” 

Record: Papillon (Butterfly)—Grieg, Victor 2 lO 12 


Fall 

Bees Gathering Honey 

Correlate with poem, “Honey Bee,” by John C. Bowman, 
Chapter VI, “Poetry and Interpretive Activity.” 

Record: The Bee—Schubert, Victor 20614 
Falling Leaves 

This activity may be based upon either one of the poems by 
George Cooper, “Autumn Leaves,” or “October’s 
Party,” which may be found in the chapters discussing 
poetry. See also “Method for the Development of 
Poetry-Rhythm,” Chapter IV. 

Record: Wind Amongst the Trees, Victor 20344-A; 
Polonaise, Victor 19670 


Note 

If poems are not used as a background, this dance is best 
developed by interpreting the mood of the music, rather 
than trying to teach steps. 

The children should try to express fast whirling leaves, 
gradually becoming faster, twirling, leap, etc. The 
dancing then becomes slower and less regular, swa3nng 
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rather than twirling, until at the last the wind has just 
about died down. Finally the leaves try to whirl, but 
cannot, and at the end sink down in a heap. The dance 
must be done in a mood —otherwise it is a failure. 

DraJiiatk Gaine—Over the Green Grass 

Tune: Here we go round the mulberry bush. 

Words: 

1. Here we go over the green grass. 

The green grass, the green grass, 

Here we go over the green grass. 

This lovely autumn day. 

(All circle around.) 

2. O, hear the wind a-whistling, etc. 

■ 3. O, see the trees a-waving, etc. 

4. Now see the leaves a-failing, etc. 

5. Now the leaves are whirling, etc. 

6. Hush, the leaves are resting, etc. 

(Other suggestions from class.) 

(Children interpret the words with suitable movements.) 
Finale 


Over ■fbe Green Grass. 



//are we tjo over 'the- ^reen qross,T?iis lovely auTumn 

Queen, after reciting the last verse, starts to dance, and as 
she passes the children in their seats, taps them lightly. 
The children, as soon as they are tapped, join the 
dancing queen, until at the end, all the children are 
lightly and joyously dancing around the room. 

Record: Pizzicato—Sylvia Ballet—Delibes, Victor 1166 
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Note 

This series of rhythm interpretations may be integrated 
with the other school subjects in many ways. Following 
are a few suggestions: 

Art 

Large, free drawing and painting of Winter Ac- 
th'ities. 

Sliding down the hill 
The Snowball Man 
Boys and girls skating 

Spring actii-ities 

Birds flying in the sky 
Robins hopping on the grass 

Summer activities 

The circus tent 
Animal pictures 
Butterflies flying 

Fall activities 
Leaves falling 

Spelling 

Use words in poems. 

Oral Language 

Discussion of poem. 

Literature 

Discuss meaning, mood, and feeling of poem. 
Safety 

Precautions on merry-go-round, street, in crowds. 
Nature 

Use in connection with the study of robins, trees, 
butterflies, etc. 



CHAPTER VIII 

INDIAN GAMES AND DANCES 
AUTHENTIC INDIAN GAMES 

The following eleven games are adaptations and modifications 
of authentic Indian games found in Stewart Culm’s report in the 
24th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1902- 
1903. Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Bureau for per¬ 
mission to make adaptations of these games so that modern boys 
and girls may enjoy them under present-day conditions. 

Rolling Hoop Gama 

Children form two lines with space 15' to 20' between. All 
have sticks or rulers in hand. One child rolls a large hoop down 
the center between the lines. As hoop rolls by, children of line I 
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try to throw their sticks through the hoop. The number succeeding 
in accomplishing this are counted. 

As the hoop is rolled back, the members of line II try to do the 
same thing. The line having a score of 25 first wins. 

This game is one which requires some skill. Interest may be 
aroused in tr\’ing to gauge the proper moment for throwing the 
stick. 

Iddi—Kicking the Stick 

A stick four inches long cut smooth and round is set in the 
ground two inches. Players line up in two equal teams behind 
sticks. At signal, first player on each team pulls stick out of ground 
with his foot, and runs forward around a designated goal, kicking 
the stick ahead of him. He kicks his stick back over the starting 
line. The next runner immediately kicks the stick forward. The 
relay continues until all runners are back in place. 

Note. This game was played in the spring of the year. The 
Indians said that the “Great Earth-Winner” taught them the game. 
Balls may be kicked instead of sticks. 

Na-ki-nari—^Ball Edck Game 

Two teams line up 60 to 75 feet from goal line. A ball is 
placed before each team. At signal, the first person on each team 

kicks ball forward to halfway line, 
goal which is marked upon ground, 

posts From there, he must kick the ball, 

trying to send it between two goal 
kicking posts about 10 feet apart. Each 

line ball going between goal posts 

counts one point for the team. The 
starting player who has kicked sends the 
line ball back to the next player in team. 

The game continues until aU have 
had a turn. This game is not played for speed but for accuracy in 
kicking. The team wins who has scored the highest number of kicks. 

Hitting-ball Game 

This game was played by the women. It is played in twos, 
partners playing against each other. Each couple has a small ball. 
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One player bounces the ba’l upon the ground so that it will bounce 
toward her partner. The partner, with the palm of her hand, 
strikes the bad. bouncing it toward the first player. When one 
player misses the baU, her opponent gets one point. The game 
continues, the ball being put into play again. 

Toss Ball I similar to onr ^’olley Ball i 

The players are divided into two teams. One team starts the 
ball, throwing it into the territory of the other team. The ball is 
batted back and forth, the point of the game being never to allow 
the ball to touch the ground. If the ball falls to the ground on one 
side, the opponents get one point. The ball is again thrown into 
the air and the game continues. 

Shuttlecock and Battledore 

This game is played by hatting the shuttlecock with the battle¬ 
dore back and forth between players. 



The battledore may be made of four wooden slats, fastened 
together with stout cord. The shuttlecock may be made of a corn- 
husk to which feathers are tied. 

Stone Throwing Game 

This game is played in twos, partners playing against each 
other. Each player has three stones, which are tossed toward a 
hole in the ground about 30 feet away. The stone falling nearest 
to the hole counts one point, if it falls into the hole, it counts four; 
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if the stone of the second player falls on top of a scone in the hole, 
it ‘‘kills” the stone, thus depriving the first player of four points. 
The game is over at twelve points. 

Indian Dodge Ball 

Two teams of equal number line up about twelve feet apart. 
The first player from Team I steps forward a few feet from the 
line. The first player from Team II throws a soft ball at this 
player trying to hit him. The other player may duck any way he 
wishes, stooping, twisting right or left, etc., but may not move his 
feet. If he is hit, he must go over to opposite team. If the player 
from Team II fails to hit him, that pla^’^er becomes a member of 
Team I. 

After each player in Team II has had a chance to hit a member 
of Team I, play again, allowing Team I to try to hit Team II. 
The team having won the greatest number from the opposite side 
wins. 

Bead Guessing Game 

Two children from each row stand in front of room facing 
each other. The game is played separately by these groups of two. 
The child with his back to the class holds a bead or some other 
small object in his closed hand behind his back. At signal, the 
child holding the bead starts to change the bead from hand to hand, 
endeavoring to transfer it without allowing the watching child to 
see in which hand the bead is. At any time, the watching child 
may point quickly to the hand in which he thinks the bead is 
resting. The other child must immediately hold out the hand 
pointed to, revealing whether or not the bead is there. This is 
carried on until the guesser has correctly guessed three times. At 
the third time, the child holding the bead runs for his seat while 
the guesser chases him. If he is caught, the guesser becomes the 
one to hold the bead, and a new guesser is chosen. 

Indian Ball Game (for boys) 

This game is very similar to our football. Two teams. Goal 
posts at each end. Ball is thrown up in the middle. Player who 
catches it runs with ball toward opposite goal. Players on opposite 
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side tr>- to stop him. He may throw ball to member of his own 
team if he sees that he is going to be stopped. When ball is 
carried through goal, it scores a point and Is thrown up in center 
again. 

Indian Ball Game (for girls) 

Each girl has club (Indian clubs may be used). At signal two 
teams start running toward ball in center of field from opposite 
ends of field. Ball is knocked with club. Each team tries to get 
the ball over the back line of opposite team. This scores one point 
for team. 

Archery Game—Zune 

The arrows are made out of twigs about two inches long with 
three feathers fastened to each. 

This game can be played by any number, each one being pro¬ 
vided with several arrows. Holding it between his index and 
middle fingers and thumb (as one holds a pen), the first player 
throws an arrow a distance of some ten or twelve feet. Then a 
second player throws, aiming to have the feathers of his arrow 
touch those of the one already on the ground. If he is successful, 
he takes both arrows and makes another throw, and the next 
player aims at the arrow on the ground; If he fails, the arrow 
remains in place and another player throws, and so on, each boy 
taking the arrows which are touched by his arrow. The taker of 
the full number of arrows wins the game. 

—from “Children At Play in Many Lands,” by Katherine Stanley 
Hall. Copyrighted by Missionary Education Movement. 
Used by permission. 

Ball and Darts Game—Hothamonne 

Make a ball out of fiber or some material that can be easily 
pierced—the Indians use Yucca leaves. The darts are made of 
corncobs, each with two feathers and a slender stick for a point. 

The ball is placed on the ground and the darts are thrown at it 
from a short distance. If the first player pierces the ball, his dart 
remains in place until the other one plays. If he, too. Is successful, 
it is a tie. If the second player does not strike the ball, the first 
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one throws again and so on. The one who hits the ball most often 
is the winner. 


-—from “Children At Play in Many Lands/’ by Katherine Stanley 
Hall. Copyrighted by Missionary Education Movement. 
Used by permission. 


Whirling Circles 

This Is a playground game. Divide the class into groups, each 
group having a multiple of four—eight or twelve, etc. Place an 
obstacle at distance of about 60 feet, one in front of each group. 
First four children of each group join hands facing inward, forming 
circle. At signal, they start running forward toward obstacle, 
twirling as they run. They must circle obstacle and get back to 
starting point, when next group starts running. That side wins 
whose groups first finish the whirling circles. 

Note. There is opportunity for good team work here in 
which children must decide in what way the best progress can be 
made. 

Rimning Races 

Foot races in which they show much swiftness are common 
among the Indians. They are much practiced by the young people. 
Thus in early life, they acquire an elasticity of limb as well as health 
of body, which are of priceless value to them in subsequent years. 
The women generally manage to win, providing the distance is not 
too great. 

“When a village wished to race with a neighboring one, they 
sent a messenger to convey the information that in four or five 
days, according to the decision of their council, they wished to test 
their fortunes in a relay race, and that in the meantime they were 
sin^ng the bluebird (or, as the case might be, the hummingbird) 
songs and dances in preparation. Both had the same time to 
practice, and the time was short. In this preparation the young 
men ran in groups of four or five. There were forty or fifty 
runners in each village, and he who proved to be the swiftest was 
recognized as the leader who should run first in the final contest. 
It was not necessary that each village should enter the same number 
of men in the race; a man might run any number of times that his 
endurance permitted. . . . Sometimes a race was ended by one 
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party admitting that it was tired out, but it usually was decided 
when the winners were so far ahead that their runner met the other 
at the center. 

‘‘A race is never won by natural means. The losers always say 
that they were influenced by some herb and became sleepy on the 
race-course, so that they had to lose. The help of the medicine 
man is needed in preparing the runner for the race. He assists 
the manager to wash the feet of the runners wdth 'warm water and 
different herbs, and he strengthens their nerves by making passes 
over them. He also guards them against sorcery. Before they 
run he performs a ceremony to ‘cure’ them. 

“More than a hundred kinds of remedies are brought to the 
contest, some to strengthen the runners and secure success, and 
others to weaken their rivals. The most efficient thing against the 
rivals is the blood of the turtle and bat mixed together, dried and 
ground, and rolled into a big cigar, with a small amount of tobacco 
added to it. Its smoke makes the rivals stupid. During the race 
the runners have their heads ornamented wdth the feathers of the 
chaparral-cock, and in some parts with the feathers of the peacock, 
of which bird the Indians are very fond, because it is supposed to 
be light-footed, and also because it is from another country.” 

—from “24th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology,” 
1902-1903. Used by permission. 


INDIAN DANCES 

Every Indian dance has a meaning'. All phases of Indian life— 
chase, peace and war, corn planting, and harvesting and religion 
are interpreted through the dance around the council fire. The 
dances of various tribes vary greatly, although they may be the 
interpretation of the same Idea. A tribal dance is performed with¬ 
out change as it has survived from past generations. 

The following dances are not authentic In all cases, but are 
based upon the simpler dance steps of various Indian tribes. 

Indian Music 

The tom-tom furnishes the music for the Indian dance. Often¬ 
times, the Indians sing -with the tom-tom. The rhythm of the 
dances varies. An even, steady rhythm ... is the most usual. 
A rhythm corresponding to our % rhythm is often used, having 
one accented beat followed by an unaccented beat, as x . x . x . x . 
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Ten Littie Indians ( Grades I, II, III i 

One little, two little, three little Indians, 
Four little, five little, six little Indians, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians, 
Ten little Indian boys. 

Ten little, nine little, eight little Indians, 
Seven little, six little, five little Indians, 
Four little, three little, two little Indians, 
One little Indian boy. 


Children, numbered up to ten, crouch down in circle. While 
singing “One little, two little,” etc., the children of that number 
suddenly jump up and remain standing. After the song is sung 
through once, all the children are standing. They then turn right 
and dance the Indian step in a circle, moving to the right while they 
sing the verse again. The verse may be sung again, moving in oppo¬ 
site direction. 

The second verse beginning “ten little, nine little, eight little 
Indians” is then sung, with number ten running to his seat, then 
number nine, etc. When the song is finished, all the children are 
sitting quietly in their seats. 
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Indian step—step on left foot, hop on left foot, with a quick 
lift of the right knee. Repeat with right foot. Continue, alter¬ 
nating left and right. 
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Indian Braves ('Grades IV, ^'I') 

Formation: Single circle, dancers seated on floor facing center, 
arras forward and elbows raised shoulder high. 


I. Bend forward and back four times. Meas. 1-4 

Bend right and left alternately four times. 5-8 

Raise arms up high with hands open, look 

up, fold arms. Repeat three times. 9-12 

Look right, hand over eyes, as if search¬ 
ing for something. Repeat left, right, 
left. 13-16 

Listen right, with right hand at ear, then 

left, with left hand at ear. 1-4 

Repeat. (repeated) 

Smoke pipe four times. (Pretend to hold 
a long pipe with bowl resting in one 
hand and the other hand near mouth.) 5-8 

(repeated) 

Repeat, listening, and smoking. 9-16 

11 . Strike floor twice first with right and then 

left hand. Meas. 17 

Give Indian whoop three times. 18 

Repeat 17 and 18. 19-20 

Jump up and move around in a circle with 

Indian skip. 21-24 

Repeat all of Part II. 25-32 


Indian skip—a short step on left, a short hop left, with a sharp 
upward raising of right knee. Alternate left and right. 

—^from “Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools.” by Dorothy 
LaSalle. Copyright, 1926, by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
publishers. 

The Tomahawk Dance (Boys—Grades IV, V, VI) 

Indian step—step on left foot, hop on left foot, with a quick 
lift of the right knee. Repeat with right foot. Continue, alter¬ 
nating left and right. 




Indian Braves. 

from LaSalle’s “Rhythms and Dances.” Copyright, 1926, by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. ^ 

Formation: A large single circle, with enough space between 
lancers to enable each to use much dramatic action. 

The Chief leads the dance using the Indian step. The dance 
epresents the event associated with an attack upon the enemy. A 
om-tom is used. The dancers are called to action by several little 
leats and one big beat of the tom-tom. 

I. Dance before departure (loud beats on tom-tom) 

The Indians dance around the campfire with happy 
hearts, as they are about to depart for an attack upon their 
hated enemy. They brandish their tomahawks and yell 
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(place back of right hand against mouths as they yell) to 
show their enthusiasm for their adventure. 

2. Approach to the enemy (softer beats on the tom-tom) 

The Chief leads the dancers away from a circle forma¬ 
tion into a line, as they approach the camping place of the 
enemy. They use much pantomime in this section of the 
dance, listening, crouching, running softly until the Chief 
again leads them into a wide circle around the enemy. 

3. Closing in upon the enemy (very soft beats on tom-tom) 

The dancers become verv' quiet, making the circle grad¬ 
ually smaller as they close in upon the unsuspecting foe. 

4. The attack (loud beats on tom-tom) 

At a signal from the Chief, the Indians, when about 
four feet from the center of the circle, utter a blood-curd¬ 
ling Indian yell and brandish their tomahawks over the 
supposed victims. The Chief performs in pantomime the 
taking of the scalp and holds it up in triumph. 

5. The triumphant return (loud beats on tom-tom, gradually 

becoming softer) 

The Indians return home, bearing their sign of victory 
and execute a dance of exultation around the campfire. 
They finish the dance by following the example of the Chief 
who retires to his tent when he considers the dance to have 
continued long enough. 

Indian Com Husking Dance (Grades IV, V, VI) 

1. March around circle with corncob in one hand. 

2. Raise both hands and sing invocation. 

3. Indian skip twice around circle, corn in hand. 

(Indian skip—a short step left, a short hop left, with a 
sharp upward raising of right knee. Alternate left 
and right.) 
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4. Face fire. Four Indian skips in toward center. Four 

around self to right. Four back. Indian whoop. 

5. Backs to fire; repeat 4; after ‘"whoop" face fire. 

6. Odd numbers dance four Indian skips to fire, holding up 

corn. Bend, offering corn to fire in four beats. Four 
Indian skips back. 

7. Even numbers repeat this. 

8. Sit, husking corn and singing. Throw husks into fire and 

arise. 

9. Hold up corn in hand and sing entire song. 

10. March around circle once and exit. 


—^from ^TUiythms and Dances for Elementary Schools,” by Dorothy 
LaSalle. Copyright, 1936, by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
publishers. 
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Indian Corn Husking Dance. 

—^from LaSalle’s ‘‘Rhythms and Dances.” Copyright, 1926, by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 
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The Dance of the White Caribou (Grades V, \*I) 

The Medicine Man begins by giving three thumps on his drum 
to call attention; then says in a loud, singing voice: “The Caribou 
have not come on our hunting grounds for three snows. We need 
meat. Thus only can we bring them back, by the big medicine of 
the Caribou Dance, by the power of the White Caribou.” 

He rolls his drum, then in turn faces each of the winds, beck¬ 
oning, remonstrating, and calling them by name: Kitchinodin 
(West) ; Keeway-din (North) ; Wabaninodin (East); Shawani- 
nodin (South). Calling last to the quarter whence the caribou are 
to come, finishing the call with a long Ko—Kee—Na. Then as he 
thumps a slow single beat the wdiite caribou come in at a stately 
pace timed to the drum. Their heads are high, and they hold the 
horns on their heads, with one hand, as they proudly march around. 
After going round once in a sun circle (same way as the sun), they 
go each to a corner. The drum stops; all four approach to salute 
the great mystery in the middle, the fire. They bow to it together, 
heads low, tails high, uttering a long bellow. 

Then they circle once, close to the fire; stop on opposite sides 
of it, facing outward; march each to a corner or compass point; 
and then bow or honor that wind, bellowing long. 

Now the Medicine Man begins any good dance song and beats 
double time. The caribou dance around once in a circle. The 
drum stops. The first and second, and third and fourth, close in 
combat. They lower their heads, lock horns held safely away from 
the head, lash tails, snort, kick up the dust, and dance around each 
other two or three times. 

The drum begins again, and they circle once. 

The drum stops. Now the first and fourth and second and 
third lock horns and fight. 

After a round or so the drum begins again and they circle, danc¬ 
ing as before. 

Now the howling of wolves is heard In the distance, from the 
fellows already posted. 

The caribou rush toward that side and face it In a row, 
threatening, with horns low, as they snort, stamp, and kick up the 
dust. 

The wolf-howling ceases. The caribou are victorious. They 
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turn away and circle once to the music of the drum, holding their 
heads high. 

The wolf-howling, panther-yelling (or other menacing sound) 
is now heard in the other direction. 

Again the caribou line up and defy it. When it ceases, they 
dance proudly around, heads up, chests out as they step, for they 
have conquered every foe. 

But a band of hunters appears, cravrling flat on their breasts 
and carrying bows. They crawl half around the ring, each telling 
those behind by signs. “Here they are; we have found them.” 
“Four big fellows.” “Come on,” etc. When they come opposite 
the caribou, the first hunter lets off a short “yelp.” The caribou 
spring to the opposite side of the ring, and then line up to defy this 
new noise; but do not understand it, so gaze in fear. The hunters 
draw their bows together, and make as though each let fly an ar¬ 
row, then slap their hands to make a loud “crack.” The first 
caribou drops, the others turn in fear and run around about half 
of the ring, heads low, and not dancing; then they dash for the 
timber. The hunters run forward with yells. The leader holds 
up the horns. All dance and yell around the fallen caribou and 
then drag it off the scene. 

The Medicine Man says, “Behold, It never fails; the Caribou 
dance brings the Caribou. It is great medicine. Now there is 
meat in the lodge.” 

Note. This dance may be learned very quickly and is most 
effective for quick presentation. 

Each caribou holds a forked branch over his forehead with his 
left hand to represent horns. The right hand holds a curved stick 
to represent a tail. 

Use Indian step—a short step left, a short hop left, with a 
sharp upward raising of right knee. Alternate left and right. 

—from ‘‘Woodcraft Manual of the Woodcraft League of America,” 
by Ernest Thompson Seton, published by permission of 
Doubleday, Doran Company, 



CHAPTER IX 

GREEK HISTORY INDOORS 
GREEK GAMES OUT-OF-DOORS 

We can trace in every page of Greek History the ultimate aim 
in life of the true-hearted boy of Greece, which was honor, renown, 
and probably glorious death on the battlefield. Because of this, 
the Greeks were the first people of the ancient world to give serious 
study to what we now call Physical Education. The Greeks, like 
the people of to-day, believed that Physical Education was essential 
in helping to build up the moral, intellectual, and social qualities 
necessary for living the most complete life. But they differed radi¬ 
cally from us in their idea of the “complete life.” To them it 
meant the life of the successful combatant, the strong, hardy, rugged 
man, who was able to hold his own in battle. Consequently, all 
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types of games, contests, and tests of strength and endurance were 
encouraged by them. Finally, physical prowess came to be honored 
above all things. Music, poetr\% and drama also occupied an im¬ 
portant place in the lives of the Greeks. In fact beauty in every 
form was encouraged and enjoyed by them. 

The ever-increasing interest in games and contests led them to 
become an integral part in the lives of the people. Games and 
festivals were offered as a reward to the gods for success in battle. 
These festivals first took place when the conquerors returned from 
war. Soon, because of their popularity, and their stimulation of 
the people, these festivals came to be given before the battles. 
And lastly, the people desired the games for their own sake, and the 
festivals became a yearly event in the lives of the Greeks. 

GAMES FOR THE LITTLE GREEK CHILDREN 

The training of the child for future participation in the games, 
and particularly for the famous Olympic Games, began very early 
in his life. 

The games for very young children were surprisingly similar to 
those which are played in our day. They consisted chiefly of such 
things as hoop rolling (hoops were sometimes set with bells), kite 
flying, and playing with tops. 

The play apparatus of the little Greek children was mostly 
swings, hobby horses, carts, and others of like nature almost identi¬ 
cal with ours. The Greek children and the Roman children, too, 
played many games with nuts similar in type to our game of 
“marbles.” 


TRAINING OF THE OLDER GREEK CHILDREN 

The real training of the Greek child consisted of a series of 
exercises in marching, boxing, wrestling, discus throwing, javelin 
throwing, swimming, rope climbing, riding, dancing, leaping and 
foot races. One can easily understand that after years of such 
preparation, the man of Greece must have had a physique capable 
of standing almost inhuman tests of endurance. 

The principal sports of the Greeks consisted of the following: 
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Running 

Foot races were the most popular of all Greek games. The 
winner of the Dolichos, the long course race, was the most highly 
honored of all winners. Xenophanes said, “Speed of foot is hon¬ 
ored more than strength.” Plato’s ideal was that-boys should run 
half the distance of men’s courses. The beginning distance for boys 
in training for races was 200 yards. Gradually this distance was 
increased until the races became very lengthy, extending from two 
to three miles. The runners ran naked and to make the test of 
still greater endurance, they sometimes carried shields and helmets. 
Oftentimes the races were run on sand, which greatly increased 
their difficulty. It is not surprising that it happened frequently 
that a runner dropped dead at his goal. 

Great importance was given to absolute fairness In running. 
The contestants w’ere separated by posts. Those who started too 
soon were immediately disqualified. They were required to start 
with their feet close together to avoid “poaching” (starting too 
soon). 

There Is no evidence that the Greeks used the sprinters’ 
start which we commonly use. We know, however, from the rep¬ 
resentations of runners on friezes and vases, that the Greeks ran 
in excellent form. These friezes show their bodies bent slightly 
forward, their arms swinging freely and a general absence of stiff¬ 
ness in any part of the body. They ran on the balls of their feet, 
and at the end of the race, swung their arms violently like the 
flapping of wings. 

Jumping 

Very little high jumping was done by the Greeks, since the 
need for this activity had not yet arisen. There were very few 
fences, hedges, and the like to make high jumping a necessity. 
Broad jumping, however, was in favor, since the Greeks wished 
to train their boys to jump streams. The Greeks used the pole 
jump to vault horses. Halters were carried in the hands by the 
participants in jumping. These halters were similar to iron dumb 
bells. The Greeks believed that they aided the jump, adding con¬ 
siderably to its height. 
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Javelin Throwing and Discus Throwing 

These were two of the favorite sports of the Greeks. The 
javelins were blunt spears, while the disci were heavy round discs 
of bronze and stone. The contestants in the discus throw’ing were 
called Discoboli, "fingers of the discus.” The famous statue, “The 
Discobulos” by the Greek sculptor, Myron, is a representation of 
this sport, and shows the correct start for the discus throw. Much 
time was given to hurling these utensils for distance. 

Wrestling 

This. too. was a favorite pastime of the Greeks. They de¬ 
veloped great skill in this sport, and through It, strengthened every 
muscle of the body. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 

These games were celebrated once every four years as a na¬ 
tional festival to the gods, particularly to Jupiter. The athletic 
events consisted chiefly of races (both horse races and foot races), 
and the pentathlon, a contest which was a combination of the fol¬ 
lowing five events: (i) running, (2) jumping, (3) throwing the 
discus, (4) throwing the javelin, (5) wrestling. Besides these 
events there were many feasts and sacrifices. The races lasted over 
a period of several days, various events taking place on successive 
days. The prizes were crowns of wild olive or laurel, no Greek 
hoping to win a greater honor than one of these wreaths. 

ADAPTATIONS OF OLYMPIC GAMES FOR PLAYGROUND USE 

Since it is evident that some of the events in the Ol3ntnpic Games 
are impractical to use on a modern city playground, the following 
games are suggested as modifications and adaptations. 

Greek Races 

(Foot races most popular of all events. Winner most honored 
of aU.) 
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Dash 

Line up class three feet apart at starting line. A sprint 
start may be used or the real Greek start as described on page 
75. At signal, all dash forward. First runner to cross goal 
line wins. 

Note. The dash may vary in length from 30 yards to 50 
yards. A suitable distance for fifth and sixth grade children 
is 35 to 40 yards. 

Torch Race 

s 



\ 
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Run in relay fashion in a circle. Divide the class into four 
groups. At signal, first runner of each group runs around 
circle, passing torch (eraser or stick) to next runner as he ar¬ 
rives back at his group. Group whose runners finish first wins 
race. This race may be run in straight line formation. 

Note. Greeks ran with lighted torches. 

Chariot Race 

Divide class into groups of five. Four are horses, one is 
driver. Horses stand side by side, driver about four feet be¬ 
hind. Horses place hands upon rope and driver holds the ends. 
At signal, all chariots start for goal. Chariot reaching goal 
first wins. 

At first, race should be short and two horses used instead 
of four. As the class gains ability nn team work, distance and 
number of horses may be increased. 
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Wrestling—substitute “Hand Tug of War” or “Shoulder Push.” 
Hand Tug of JFar 

Children face each other in two lines 

A—- about twenty feet apart. A line is drawn 

through center of space. Number players 
in each line, those of same number stand- 

-ing opposite each other. At signal, all 

run forward to middle line, grasp hands 
of opposite player and try to pull op- 

B- ponent over. That side which pulls most 

opponents over their own ten foot line 
line wins. 


Shoulder Push 

Draw a circle with diameter ten to twelve feet. Two con¬ 
testants, standing in center, face each other and place hands 
on opponent’s shoulders. At signal, player begins to push 
opponent. The player wins who succeeds in pushing his oppo¬ 
nent outside of the circle first. 

This game may also be played by shoulder pressure. Lock 
shoulders, exerting pressure from shoulder rather than from 
the hands. 

Leaping and Jumping 

Standing Broad Jump (called by Greeks—^long jump) 

A soft pit may be dug at one side of the playground. A 
space about six feet wide and ten feet long, spaded until soft, 
is all that is required. 

Stand at edge of pit with feet together. Jump as far pos¬ 
sible, falling forward at end of jump rather than backward. 
Jump is measured from edge of pit to heel marks. 

Running Broad Jump 

A running start may be taken with take off from one foot. 
Otherwise this jump is similar to the standing broad jump. 
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Basketball Distance Throw i to take place of Greek discu' 
throw ing 





Draw a circle six feet in diameter through the center of which 
is a throwing line. From this line draw three parallel lines at dis¬ 
tances of twelve, eighteen, and twenty-seven feet. 

Divide the players into two teams. The teams alternate turns, 
using the overhead throw with both hands. Each player has but 
one turn unless the ball should strike an obstruction before landing 
upon the ground. In that case an extra turn is allowed. 

Each player stands in the circle with toes at the throwing line. 
He is not allowed to step over or back from the line until the ball 
has touched the ground. Violation of this rule or losing his balance 
constitutes a foul, and the score of that player is not counted. 

Each throw touching the twelve foot line or beyond it as far as 
the eighteen foot line scores one point. Each throw touching the 
eighteen foot line or beyond it to the twenty-seven foot line scores 
two points. Each throw touching the twenty-seven foot line or be¬ 
yond it scores three points. 

Javelin Throw 

Homemade javelins may be made from ordinary wood 36 
inches long, one square inch through. The ends should be blunt, 
haped only enough to crudely represent the form of a javelin. 
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For this game the same rules as those for the Basketball Throw 
mav be used. Care should be taken that all throwing of play ap¬ 
paratus should be flccay from the school building and the group. 

Pebble Throw 

If basketballs are not available, much fun may be had by 
throwing pebbles over line distances, as is explained in the basket¬ 
ball throw. The lines may be made at greater distances, since 
pebbles are easier to throw. 

For safety, the pebbles should be thrown away from the school 
toward a fence if possible. 

OTHER AUTHENTIC GREEK GAMES 

The following games have been gleaned from reliable sources as 
real Greek games. They have been modified in some cases to meet 
modern playground conditions. 

A Greek Form of Blind Man’s Bluff 

Child in center of group closes eyes and places left hand on head. 
Players may run anywhere within a circle, tapping person “it” 
lightly upon the shoulder. Person “it” tries to grasp somebody 
with her right hand. If a player is caught, she must permit person 
“it” to guess who she is. When a player is caught and recognized, 
that person is then “it.” 

Triangle Game 

Note. This is a quiet playground game, similar to our game 
of marbles. Stones may be used instead of nuts which the Greeks 
used. 



playing line 
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A triangle measuring about a two foot base, three feet from 
base to apex is marked on the ground. Plaj'ers stand about 15 
feet to 20 feet away. Each player tosses stones into triangle, 
winning points in accordance with division of triangle in which 
stone lands; i.e., a stone landing in section 2 counts two points, 
etc. A stone rolling outside does not count. Each player throws 
three stones at a time. Player having score of 50 first wins game. 
Play in small groups. • 

Game with Stone or Shell 

This game, from which the present day game “Black and 
White” may have been developed, was very popular with Greek 
children. There are two teams, a Black team and a White team, 
who stand opposite each other separated by a dividing line. A 
stone or shell painted black on one side is tossed into the air 
between the two lines. If the stone falls on its black side, the 
Black team runs to a specified goal line pursued by the White 
team. All those caught are out. The game continues in this 
way, the falling of the stone indicating which group should run. 

Note. This game may be played with any object having 
two colors, or may be conducted by a leader who calls “Black” 
or “White.” 

Greek Pebble Game 

This game is played much like our “Jack Stones.” Any num¬ 
ber of pebbles from two to six are placed on the back of the hand. 
The hand is turned quickly and the pebbles are caught in the palm. 
This game was very popular with women and children. 

Duck on the Rock 

Establish a line twenty feet long. This Is the throwing line. 
Place a flat rock, brick, or block of wood forty feet in front of 
the line. Have each member of the group get a stone about the 
size of the fist and take position at the starting line. Appoint 
one of the players “it” and have him take position at the rock, 
placing his “duck” on the same. At signal the players on the 
line toss their “ducks” at the rock, attempting to dislodge the 
“duck” resting there. After tossing, players attempt to secure 
their duck and return to the throwing line with it without being 




Greek Ball Game 
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tagged by “it.” “It’s” “duck” must be on the rock at the time 
of tagging to make a tag valid. Any player knocking the duck 
off the rock gets a free passage back to the starting line. Any 
player tagged by “it” displaces the “it’s” “duck,” places his own 
on the rock and takes up the duties of “it.” The old “it” is given 
a free passage to the starting line. 

—from “Games, Contests and Relays,” by S. Staley. Copyright, 
1924, bj'^ A. S. Barnes & Company. Used by permission. 

Ball Games 

All forms of games with balls were played by the Greeks. 
There is no record of the use of bats in these games. Ball throw¬ 
ing accompanied by music became very popular and was greatly 
enjoyed in Sparta. This consisted principally in throwing the 
ball high into the air and catching in rhythm to music. 

Our well-known game of “Bounce the Ball” was common 
among Greek children. They counted the number of times they 
were able to bounce the ball without missing, exactly as our 
modern children do. A similar game was played in which the 
ball was thrown into the air and hit with the open palm as long 
as possible. 

Greek Ball Game 


K B 



Players line up at base lines A and B, in two teams. Ball is 
placed at center line between teams. At signal, end player of 
team A and player at opposite end of team B run forward from 
place to get ball. 
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The player who succeeds in getting ball first throws it into 
enemy's territory, trying to send it over their base line. If this 
Is accomplished, the side which sent it over wins one point. If 
the ball does not go over base line, players on that side try to 
send ball back over the opposite base line. The ball is kept in 
plav between the two sides until one side sends it over its op¬ 
ponents’ base line. The ball is then returned to the center and 
started again. The players on each team move up one place 
after point is decided, making two new’ runners at the beginning 
of each play. The retiring runners take their places at the oppo¬ 
site end of their lines. The game may be played for a certain 
number of points: example, 15 points wfins the game. 

Note. This game may be played wfith more fun if a rule be 
made that the ball must not be throwm over shoulder height. 
Any ball throwm over heads of opposing players does not count. 

The space betw’een the base lines will differ with the size 
of the class participating- The bases must be far enough apart 
to keep all players busy, but not so far that it will be impossible 
to score. A class of forty children would use a space of about 
sixty feet. 

Surprise BaU 

The players face in two lines thirty to forty feet apart. The 
ball is put into play by any member of one team who pretends to 
throw ball at a member of the opposing team. He then throws 
it in a different direction, trying to hit some member of opposite 
team. A player hit is out. The teams alternate turns in throw¬ 
ing the ball- The game continues until all are hit. 



CHAPTER X 

GAMES AND DANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

The military education of the people of the Middle Ages 
came from the games of the early German tribes. Because of the 
system of chivalry, the nobility, however, were the only ones to 
receive such an education. 

We read much about the training for knighthood in that 
period, and learn that arouud such training the education of that 
age revolved. 

The sons of gentlemen, from the ages of seven to fourteen, 
were given a certain specified physical training In such things as 
leaping over trenches, casting spears or darts, ability to sustain 
a shield, walking in the measured tread of soldiers, and riding 
horseback. 

The knights of the Middle Ages constantly practiced all 
forms of bodily exercise in order to keep in training for the per¬ 
formance of their oaths. Their vow to defend the weak de¬ 
manded that they be adept at feats of arms, hunting, riding, 
running, leaping, throwing, and swimming. 

The following books may prove helpful in creating back¬ 
ground and “atmosphere” for the games of the Middle Ages. 
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Boy's King Arthur—Sidney Lanier 
Ivanhoe—^Valter Scott 

YIerry Adventures of Robin Hood—Howard Pyle 

Robin Hood—George Harvey 

When Knights Were Bold—E. M. Tappan 


CHILDREN OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


GAMES AND ACTIVITIES OF 

Hop Scotch 
Bow and Arrow 
Running 
Leaping 
Wrestling 
Slinging Stones 
Leap Frog 
Puss in the Corner 


Casting the Bar and Hammer 

Throwing Spears 

Quoits 

Foot racing (considered essential 
to the education of a man of 
rank) 

Football 

Hurling 

Archery 


Hunt the Fox 

Divide the class into groups of ten. Two of each group are 
chosen to be foxes. All stand behind home line. Foxes are given 
a head start of twenty feet. After foxes have crossed the twenty 
foot line, the others of the group run after them. Chasers must 
follow over the same course as that taken by the foxes. 

The point of the game is to catch the foxes before they can get 
back to the starting point. Each person who catches a fox becomes 
a new fox. 


Red Rover 

Draw two lines about sixty feet apart. One player stands in 
center, while other players stand behind one line. Person “it” calls; 

“Red Rover, Red Rover, 

Come over. Come overl” 

All then run to the other side. Any one caught goes into center to 
help catch others. The game continues until all are caught. 
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Tag Game—called Relievo 

Children scatter over playing space. One child is ‘‘it.” When 
he tags any one, the two join hands. They then chase the others, 
each tagging with his free hand. All people tagged join on the 
line. Only the end people may tag. In a large class, several chil¬ 
dren may be “it.” 

Cat After Mouse 

Players stand in circle formation. One player is outside circle. 
He taps some player on shoulder, who chases him. The runner 
may run under joined hands of the other pla^xrs, the chaser fol¬ 
lowing. All who are caught go into center of the circle. 

Shuttlefeather—sometimes called “Battledore and Shuttlecock” 

This game dates as far back as the fourteenth century. The 
battledore was a small hand bat, and since has been made of catgut 
strings stretched over a frame. The shuttlecock consists of a small 
cork into which feathers of equal size are placed at even distances. 

Any number of players may take part. The shuttlecock is 
tossed into the air by one team, and is kept batted back and forth 
between teams until it drops on ground. The opposite side from 
where it falls scores a point. The shuttlecock is again put into play. 

Note. No distance is given but it is suggested that the teams 
line up facing, ten feet apart at first, increasing the distance as the 
skill increases. Various forms of this game are found among many 
Indian tribes also. A tennis racquet might be used as a substitute 
for the battledore. 

—from ^‘Dictionary of British Folk Lore ” Gomme. Used by per¬ 
mission of Lady Gomme. 


Tiggy Touchwood 

One player called “Tiggy” is “it,” and each of the others takes 
hold of or touches wood, such as a door, rail, etc. The players 
may leave their wood at any time and run across the playground 
to some other piece of wood. “Tiggy” chases the runners. Any 
one tagged by “Tiggy” must take his place. 

—^from “Dictionary of British Folk Lore,” Gomme. Used by per¬ 
mission of Lady Gomme. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MODIFIED ACTIVITIES OF MIDDLE AGES 

Leaping t u?e broaci jttmp) 

Running Broad Jump 

Take a short run. Take off from one foot, land on two 
feet. Distance is measured from starting point to back of 
heels. If jumper falls backward, distance is measured from 
part of body nearest starting line. 

A soft spaded pit, about six feet wide and ten feet long, 
should be used for all jumps. 

Standing Broad Jump 

Feet together, swing arms backward and forward to gain 
impetus. Measure jump at back of heel. 

Same rule applies to falling backward as in running broad 
jump. 

Rimning 

All kinds of races. 

Throwing Spears 

(Suggested substitute—Basketball Throw.) 

Basketball Distance Throw 

Draw a circle six feet in diameter through the center of which 
is a throwing line. From this line draw three parallel lines at 
distances of twelve, eighteen, and twenty-seven feet. 



27 * 
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Divide the players into two teams. The teams alternate turns, 
using the overhead throw with both hands. Each player has but 
one turn unless the ball should strike an obstruction before landing 
upon the ground. In that case an extra turn is allowed. 

Each player stands in the circle with toes at the throwing line. 
He is not allowed to step over or back from the line until the ball 
has touched the ground. Violation of this rule or losing his balance 
constitutes a foul, and the score of that player is not counted. 

Each throw touching the twelve-foot line or beyond it as far as 
the eighteen-foot line scores one point. Each throw touching the 
eighteen-foot line or beyond it to the twenty-seven-foot line scores 
two points. Each throw touching the twenty-seven-foot line or 
beyond it scores three points. 


DANCES 

Morris Dances 

Volumes have been written about the performance and the 
performers of the Morris dances. 

For the purpose of the busy teacher, however, the following 
facts about the dances will enable her to give to the class enough 
of the “background” of these dances to make them comprehensive 
to the children. 

The Morris dances were introduced into England toward the 
close of the Middle Ages, during the reign of Edward III. They 
did not reach the height of their popularity, however, until the time 
of Henry VII, about 1485. 

In England, these dances were performed by profession¬ 
ally trained men. It was considered a great honor to be a Morris 
dancer. Very elaborate costumes were worn with many tiny bells 
attached to the garters, which were worn below the knees. Some¬ 
times colored handkerchiefs were carried in the^ hands. _ 

There were many curious customs associated with Morris 
dancing. Oftentimes a jester went along with the Morris dancers 
to furnish amusement to the people. In some of the dances, the 
men came in riding wooden hobby horses and carrying odd-looking 
dragons and other grotesque objects. 

The dances were performed on certain days in each year to 
celebrate popular festivals and holidays. They were done at cele- 
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brations from the time of Edward III through the days of Robin 
Hood. 

For more complete information about Morris dances, the 
following books may be consulted. 


The Morris Book, by Cecil Sharpe, Novello & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1909 

The Country Dance Book, Part I, by Cecil Sharpe, Novello 
& Co., Ltd., London, 1909 

The Esperance Morris Book, Part I, by Mary Neal, J. 
Curwen & Sons, Ltd., London, 1910 

Helpful suggestions and descriptions of Morris dance costumes 
for men, women and children may be found in Chapter VII of the 
Esperance Morris Book. 

Morris Dance—“Laudnum Bunches” 

Formation—Sets of Six, partners facing each other. 

Step One— Step right, left, right, hop on right, and raise left 
knee. Alternate feet. With hands clenched, 
swing the arms vigorously down and up, starting 
from the upward position on the first step. 

Step Two—Snatch step (step hop) moving backward. On each 
step, the arms make a small inward circle. 

Jump— A light jump into the air with feet together and knees 

straight. At the same time the hands are flung 
straight overhead. 

I. Corner Figure 

6 5 At the end of introduction, numbers one 

and six jump in place, swinging arms 

4 3 to overhead position. 

2 I Meas. 1-4. Using step one, numbers 

one and six change places 
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passing on the right 
side. On fourth meas¬ 
ure, they turn to the 
right in place, finishing 
facing each other. 

Meas. 5-6. With step one numbers one 
and six advance to cen¬ 
ter. 

JMeas. 7-8. L'sing step two twice, num¬ 
bers one and six move 
backward to corner 
(meas. 7), finishing with 
jump (meas. 8). 
(Numbers one and six 
are now in each 
other’s places.) 

On the eighth measure 
numbers two and five 
jump at same time as 
numbers one and six. 

Meas. 1-8. Numbers two and five re¬ 
peat steps of numbers 
one and six. 

On the eighth measure, 
numbers three and four 
jump at same time as 
numbers two and five. 

Numbers three and four re¬ 
peat same steps. 

(All dancers have now 
changed to opposite 
places.) 


Meas. 1-8. 
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II. Figure Eight 

1 2 

3 4 position of dancers at beginning and end 

of figure eight. 

5 6 

Using step one, numbers two, four, and six form a 
figure eight. At the same time numbers one, three, and 
five form a figure eight. 

Aleas. 1-3. Numbers six and two begin figure eight 
turning outw’ard. Number four turns 
inward. 

Meas. 4. All jump, facing opposite line. At this 
point, figure eight is half completed. 


Meas. 5-7. Numbers two, four and six complete figure 
eight, thus returning to the place from 
which they started. 



Meas. 8. All jump, facing opposite line. 

Numbers five, three, and one make their 
figure eight in the same manner as num¬ 
bers six, four, and two. 

Numbers five and one turn outward and 
number three turns inward. 
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Note. The figure eight will be easily learned if each 
dancer visualizes his own figure eight and follows that 
path. 


III. Repeat Corner Figure 

At the end of this figure, the dancers are back in their 
original places. 


IV. Cross Over 
Meas. 1-2. 

Meas. 3. 

Meas. 4. 
Meas. 5-8. 


Using step one, dancers change places with 
opposite. Pass opposite on the right. 

Using step two, turn In place to right. Fin¬ 
ish facing opposite. 

Jump. 

Repeat Meas. 1-4, returning to original 
places. 


V. Repeat Corner Figure 

On last jump, all shout “hey!” 


COUNTRY DANCES 

The country dances of England have their roots In the remote 
past, in the time when dances around the fire were performed to 
honor the gods or to ask their aid. These dances gradually 
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Laudnum Bunches. 

—^from Crampton’s '‘Folk Dance Book.” Copyright, 1909, by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, publishers. 
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dropped the religious element and became expressions of pleasure 
in joyous movement. They were then the everyday dances of the 
people, and were performed on pleasant summer evenings, or when¬ 
ever the spirit of merry-making was in the air. 

Historians are not sure as to which steps were danced at vari¬ 
ous periods in history. But they are certain that the “longways'’ 
and the “circle” dance formations came from a period long before 
the Middle Ages and flourished long afterward. 

English country- dancing is usually done in three parts: (i) 
“slipping” (sliding), (2) “siding,’* (3) “arming.” The chorus is 
often repeated between parts. The hands hang loosely at the sides, 
the body is back with the feet kept well underneath body. 

Sellenger’s Round 

Single circle, partners side by side. 

Part I 

Meas. 1-8. Hands joined, eight “slips” (slides) clock¬ 
wise and eight slips counter clockwise 
to places. 

9-10. All move forward a double. 

{Double —^three running steps forward, 
followed by feet together (count 4). 

11-12. All fall back a double to places. 

13-16. Partners face in single circle. 

Partners set and turn single. {Set —leap 

sideways right, bring left foot to right 
and “up—down”) (rise on toes, then 
lower heels). 

{Turn single —hands on hips, turn to right 
in circle in place with four small run¬ 
ning steps.) 

9-16. All that again. 

(repeated) 

Part II Partners face in single circle 
Meas. 1-4. Partners side. 

{Side —with left elbow slightly forward, 
four small running steps forward to 
right of partner, turning right and re¬ 
tracing steps, passing left.) 
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Victor 18018 
Columbia A 8065 

Harmonized by Elizabeth Boot 



Sellenger’s Round. 

—^from LaSalle’s “Rhyfhm«? and Dances.” Copyright, 1926 , by A. S. 
Barnes & Company, publishers. 


5-8. That again. 

9-16. Repeat Meas. 9-16, Part I. 

(repeated) 

Part III 

Meas. 1-4. Partners arm with the right. 

{Arm —^right—two dancers meet, link 
right arms clockwise, swing around, 
separate and fall back to place. Left— 
link left arms, swinging counter-clock¬ 
wise.) 
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5-8. Partners arm with the left. 

9-16. Repeat Meas. 9-16, Part 1 . 

(repeated) 

Record: Victor 20445 

Other English Country Dances may be found in the Country 
Dance Books by Cecil Sharpe, copyright, 1909, Novello & Co., 
Ltd., London, England. 


We Won’t Go Home Till Morning 

Duple Minor Sets (sets of four in a long line, each set in pin- 
wheel formation, right hands joined). 


O O I 

O O II 

O O I 
O O II 

O O I 
O O II 

O O I 
O O II 


I. 


11 . 


Meas. 1-4. 
Meas. 5-8. 
Meas. 9-12. 

Meas. 1-2. 

Meas. 3-4. 

Meas. 5-8. 


Meas. 9-12. 


Starting with right foot, eight 
skips. 

Release and change hands. Re¬ 
peat in reverse direction. 

Stand still and clap hands three 
times, on accented notes. Re¬ 
peat. 

Couple I of each set joins left 
hands and “leads” (walks) 
down the middle four steps. 

They release hands, join right 
hands, and lead up the set 
four steps. 

While Couple I is leading down 
and back. Couple II moves 
up to place of Couple I. 

Couple I “casts off” (separate, 
skip eight steps around and 
outside of Couple II, taking 
the place vacated by Couple 
II. (Couple I and Couple 
II have now changed places.) 

Stand still and dap hands three 
times on accented notes. Re¬ 
peat. 
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Vve XA/ohY” (So Hotne tiirninq. 



III. Meas. 1-4. All swing partners (partners 

join both hands, and skip 
eight steps around, going to 
left around partner), 

Meas. 5-8. Reverse, skipping to right. 
Note. Continue, “ones” always casting off. 

When couple “two” reaches head of 
long set, they stand still during one 
round of the dance, then become 
“ones.” 


OLD ENGLISH MAY DAY FESTIVITIES 
Placing of the May Pole 

Much ceremony was made of the placing of the Maypole. 
The dancers stood watching while the pole was carried in by a 
number of men. These men raised the pole while all watched the 
raising. The pole was never in place before the dancers arrived. 
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May Pole Dance 

Formation: Double circle around May’pole. Partners face 

forward around circle, inside hands joined and held high, 

outside hands holding skirts. Number couples off in twos. 

Part I 

Meas. 1-6. Partners move around circle with 12 skips. 

Meas. 7-8. With four skips, partners swing around 

facing the pole. Finish facing center, 
all hands joined in one large circle. 

Meas. 9-10. Forward four skips, heads well up. 

Meas. 11-12. Backward four skips. 

Meas. 13-16. Repeat forward and backward skips. 

Meas. 17-20. Join right hands with partner, and turn in 

place eight skips. 

Meas. 21-24. Repeat Meas. 17-20, joining left hands. 

Finish in double circle, partners facing 
each other. 

Part II 

Meas. 1-2. Hold skirts with both hands, and polka 

to right side. Point right toe forward. 
(Count—step, together, step—^and 

point your toe.) 

Meas. 3-4. Repeat left, pointing right toe. 

Meas. 5-8. Repeat right and left. 

Meas. 9-16. Join right hands with partner, and turn 

with eight polka steps (step—^together 
—step). Finish in single circle. 

Meas. 17-24. All join hands and skip four steps to center 

and four back to place. Repeat. 


1-2. Couples No. I skip four steps to center 
with partner and each takes a ribbon in 
her right hand. 


Part III 
Meas. 




May Pole Dance 
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—^from Crampton’s ‘^Second Folk Dance Book.” Copyright, 1916, by 
A. S. Barnes & Company, publishers. 
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May Pole Dance 

—from Crampton’s “Second Folk Dance Book.” Copyright, 1916, by 
A. S. Barnes & Company, publishers. 


Meas. 3-4. Return to place with four skips. 

Meas. 5-8. Couples No. II repeat the same. 

Meas. 9-24. Face partner. Make chain (grand right 
and left) around Maypole thirty-two 
skips. All hold ribbon in right hand. 
Each starts to his own right, passing 
left shoulders. 


Part IV Face pole in single circle. 

Meas. 1-8. All forward four skips and drop ribbons. 

Backward four skips to position, all 
joining hands. 

Repeat skips forward and backward 
Meas. 9-24, All skip eight skips to left, eight skips to 
right. Leader skips off away from 
Maypole followed by dancers. 
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The following song, “Maypole Dance,” may be used instead of 
the preceding Maypole Dance music. It does not authentically be¬ 
long to the Middle Ages, however, but dates back to the period fol¬ 
lowing the Middle Ages, about the seventeenth century. It may 
be used instead of the regular Maypole Dance music. Slight changes 
In the preceding Maypole Dance directions are necessary to fit this 
music. These changes are very simple, consisting In varying the 
number of steps In some places; ex.: eight step-skips as partners 
move around circle instead of twelve, etc. 

‘COME LASSES AND LADS.» 
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-from “Music for Fifty Figure and Character Dances,” by Eliza¬ 
beth Turner Bell. Copyright, 1925, by A. S. Barnes & 
Company, publishers. 


An Old English Christmas Revel 

The burning of the Yule-log is an ancient Christmas ceremonial 
which originated among the Scandinavians. The bringing in and 
placing of the ancient log on the hearth was one of the most joyous 
of the Christmas Eve ceremonials. Each wayfarer raised his hat 
as the log passed on its way from the forest for he knew that it was 
full of good promises for the year and that its flame would bum 
out all the old wrongs. 

The old bards welcomed the entrance of the honored Yule-log 
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with minstrelsy. In olden times a half consumed block was pre¬ 
served carefully in the cellar until the next anniversary and the new 
log was lighted with the charred remains. This was considered a 
very important part of the ceremonial as it secured the house against 
fire for the coming 3'ear. 

If so desired, the Revel may be given out-of-doors instead of 
indoors, though it is primarily designed for indoors. 

If given in a hall. Parish house or assembly room, it is pre¬ 
supposed that there is a wide hearth on which the Christmas log 
can be burned. If the Revel is given out-of-doors, have a bonfire 
already laid, with the ground about it dampened or plowed up so 
that there will be no fear of the fire spreading. Upon the bonfire 
the Christmas log is placed, and around it the Christmas Carols 
sung. Then the Christmas Play is given, and after this all adjourn 
indoors for the Christmas Games. 

Whether the Yule-log is burned indoors or out, have some small 
brown bags filled with colored fire powder fastened to it. These 
will flame into gay colors as the log burns. 

The men or boys who drag in the log may wear ordinary dress, 
but their hats or caps should be wreathed with Christmas greens 
and they should have a band of scarlet about their shoulders. If 
possible they should be in Elizabethan costume. 

The Revel proceeds in the following manner: 

The Yule-log is brought in and burned while all sing: 

“Come bring with a noise 
My merry, merry boys. 

The Christmas log to the firing. 

While my good dame she 
Bids Ye all be free 

And drink to your hearts desiring.” 

Copies of this can be had for 25c in a book called Christmas in 
Merrie England by Mari Ruef Hofer, Clayton F. Summy Co., 429 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A candle of monstrous size, called the “Yule Candle” or 
“Christmas Candle” is lighted and the carols proceed in the fol¬ 
lowing order: 

1. I Saw Three Ships Come Sailing In 

2. Good King Wenceslas 

3. God Rest You Merry Gentlemen 
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These songs can be obtained from Chas. Ditson, 8 East Thirty- 
Fourth Street, New York City, in a collection called Ten Tradi¬ 
tional Carols for Christmas, loc a copy, $9.00 a hundred. 

Next come the Christmas games: 

1. Bobbing for apples. 

2. Chestnuts roasted and pulled out of the fire. 

3. Jumping in sacks. 

4. Jumping for cakes. (An old custom is to suspend a cake 

from the ceiling; each participant tries to catch the 
cake in his mouth with his hands tied behind his 
back.) 

—from “The Christmas Book,” Playground and Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation of America* Used by permission. 



CHAPTER XI 

AN INTERNATIONAL DANCE PROGRAM 


Teachers are constantly desiring dances of various countries to 
fit into school assembly programs. 

It is hoped that the following dances, gleaned from many 
sources, may be of value to the teacher in her History, Geography, 
or Social Studies, also for special programs centered upon Interna¬ 
tional Peace, Good Will, Americanization, and Interdependence 
of Nations. 

Suggestion 

“The Statue of Liberty Has a Party.” 

She invites her children from other nations to come to¬ 
gether to become acquainted. Each group performs a dance 
of its country. At the close, all dance the Virginia Reel, a 

io8 
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typical old American dance, to show that the people of all 
foreign countries who choose to live in our land finally become 
molded into one people. 

The class could write a little play in the English period 
around this central plot. 

For other dances of various countries, the following books may 
be found helpful. 

Dance Books—^by Elizabeth Burchenal—G. Schirmer & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

(Dances of almost all countries may be 
found in this series. They may be used from 
the first grade through senior high school.) 

Swedish Folk Dances—^Nils Berquist— A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1910, New York. 

The Folk Dance Book—C. Ward Crampton—^A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, 1909. 

Folk Dances of Czechoslovakia—Marjorie Geary— A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, 1922. 

The Country Dance Book—Cecil Sharp—^Novello & Co., 
Ltd., London, Eng., 1909. (English Dances.) 

Dances of Our Pioneers—Grace L. Ryan— A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, 1926. 

A Handbook of Irish Dances—O’Keefe & O’Brien—M. H. 
Gill & Co., Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

The Folk Costume Book—Frances Haire, A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York, 1926. (Complete descriptions and colored 
illustrations of costumes of many countries.) 

Folk Dances for Boys and Girls—May EfiSe Shambaugh, 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 1929. 

INTERNATIONAL DANCE DAY 

Deoices of Grades I, II, III 
Grade /—Denmark 

Danish Dance of Greeting 

Formation. Single circle. Partners face center, hands 
on hips. 
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Meas. 1-2. 


Meas. 3. 
Meas. 4. 


Meas. 5-8. 


Clap hands twice, turn to partner and bow. 

Turn to center. Repeat, bowing to 
neighbor. 

Boys bow: feet together, right arm out 
at side, bring in over heart, bend from 
waist. 

Girls bow: feet together, hands lifting 
skirts lightly, bend from waist. 

Note. These are the simplest bows for 
little children. 

Stamp right, stamp left. 

Turn around in place with four running 
steps. 

Repeat from beginning. 

Join hands in circle. Run sixteen steps to 
the right. Turn and run sixteen steps 
to left. 

Repeat from beginning. 



Danish Dance op Greeting 

—from Crampton’s ‘Tolk Dance Book.” Copyright, 1909, by A. S. 
Barnes and Company, publishers. 
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Grade II—Fratice 

On the Bridge of Avignon 

1. A. On the bridge of Avignon 

They are passing, they are dancing; 

On the bridge of Avignon 
They are dancing in a ring. 

B. Gentlemen all do this way: 

Then they all do this way. 

2. B. Ladies all do this way: 

Then they all do this way. 

3. B. Soldiers all do this way: 

Then they all do this way. 

Formation: Partners, single circle, hands joined. 

I. A. Meas. 1-8. Skip around the circle to the 

left, singing. 

B. Meas. 9-10. Partners face, and pretending 

to remove their hats, boys 
make a sweeping bow. 

Meas. 11-12. All turn back to partner, bow to 
neighbor. 

II. A. Meas. 1-8. Repeat A as before. 

B. Meas. 9-10. Repeat as in B substituting 

curtsey for bow. 


III. A. Meas. 1-8. Repeat A as before. 

Meas. 9-12. Repeat as in B substituting 



On the Bridge of Avignon 


_^from LaSalle’s “RhvtliiTis anH Danees.” rnnsrrittlit sn^/: Kw A Q 
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Grade III—Germany 

German Hopping Dance 

Formation. Single circle. Partners face each other, 
inside hands joined and held high, 
outside hands on hips, when moving 
outward. Reverse when moving in¬ 
ward. 

Meas. 1-8. Slide outward four times. Slide inward 
four times Repeat. 

Meas. 1-8. 

(repeated) Slide outward four times. Hop in 
place four times. Slide inward four 
times. Hop in place four times, 
making complete turn away from 
partners. Finish in circle facing 
center, all hands joined. 

Meas. 9-12. Run sideways right, eight steps, cross¬ 
ing left in front of right. Repeat 
moving left, starting with left foot. 

Meas. 13-16. Slide forward toward center of circle 
four times. 

Slide backward four times. 

Meas. 9-12. 

(repeated) Partners facing each other, slide out¬ 
ward four times. 

Hop in place four times. 

Meas. 13-16. 

(repeated) Slide inward four times. Hop in place 
four times, making complete turn 
away from partners. Finish in circle 
facing center. 

—from “The Folk Dance Book," by C. Ward Crampton. Copyright, 
ipop, by A. S. Barnes & Company, publishers. 
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German Hopping Dance 

—from Crampton’s “Folk Dance Book.” Copyright, 1909, by A. S. 
Barnes and Company, publishers. 


Dances for Grades IV, V, VI 

The dances for these grades have been designated (boys) and 
(girls) in order to indicate which are particularly adapted to 
separate groups. All of them, however, may be used for mixed 
groups. 

Grade IV (boys )—Bohemia 
Rovenacka 

The dance is full of spirit and vivacity. The accented 
movements are executed sharply but lightly. The dancers 
form in a double circle, the partners facing toward each 
other: 
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Part I 

The dancers stand on place (measure one). All 
stamp left, right, left (measure two). 

Stand in place (measure three). 

Clap hands three times (measure four). 

Shake the forefinger of the right, then of the left 
hand toward each other (measures five and six). 

All turn about left (measure seven). 

Part II 

The dancers join right hands, forming circle. 

Polka (step, together, step) forward around circle, 
beginning with right foot. On the sixteenth measure, 
the partner on the outside of circle moves forward one 
place to new partner. 

Note. After polka step is well learned, the dan¬ 
cers may polka anywhere in the circle. At sixteenth 
measure they may select any partner they desire, making 
sure that they are ready to start dance again at first 
measure of music. This free selection of partnei-s makes 
much fun in the dance. 

—^from “Folk Dances and Games,” by Caroline Crawford. Copy¬ 
right, 1908, A, S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 

Grade IF (girls )—Holland 
Wooden Shoe Dance 

Formation: double circle, partners facing. Boys inside, 
girls outside. 
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Rovenacka 

—"from Crawford’s “Folk Dances and Games.” Copyright, 1908, by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 
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Meas. 

1-2. 

4 * Dutch Steps, starting right. 

Meas. 

3 - 4 - 

4 Dutch Steps around partner—start¬ 
ing right. 

Meas. 

5 - 

Face own right and run 6 little steps, 
passing 2 people and stand facing 
third person. 

Meas. 

6-7. 

Take 2 Dutch steps facing new partner 
and 2 more moving around to part¬ 
ner’s right, passing shoulders. 

Meas. 

8. 

Jump (feet together), apart, together, 


tilting head to right and looking at 
partner. The dancers have now 
changed places. 


Meas. 9-16. Repeat from Meas. i, which brings 
dancers back to original partner. 

Dutch Step—“Step, brush, hop.” Step R with slight 
stamp, brush left heel across in front of right foot, 
hop right. Turn body slightly so that left elbow 
is slightly forward. Two Dutch steps to one 
measure. 


Grade V (boys )—Sweden 
Skobodansen 

In Sweden this peculiarly dramatic dance is performed 
only by men. In 1885 this dance was performed by old 
farmers at a Christmas festival in Hofterup, County of 
Harjagers, Province of Skane. 

Music: 1-16, 17-32. The first part of the music is 
played in a very slow tempo, even slower than the old 
waltz; the second part is considerably faster. 

Formation: Partners facing, either in a line or a circle. 
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Wooden Shoe Dance 

—^from “Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools/’ by Dorothy 
LaSalle. Copyright, 1926, by A. S. Barnes and Company, pub¬ 
lishers. 

I 

Meas. I. Partners A and B join both hands and 
with three ordinary walking steps 
move around sunwise in a small 
circle, beginning with the left foot. 

Meas. 2. Stamp right, pause. 

Meas. 3-8. Repeat above, confinuing to move in the 
same direction. 

Meas. 9-16. Repeat all, moving contra-sunwise, be¬ 
ginning with the right foot and 
stamping with the left. 

The entire first part has a hesitating, slow, dignified 
character in contrast to second part, which is dramatic and 
aggressive. 
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II 


Meas. 17. 

Meas. 18. 

Meas. 19. 

Meas. 20. 
Meas. 21. 

Meas. 22. 

Meas. 23. 

Meas. 24. 

Meas. 25-32. 


A and B drop hands. Make complete 
turn sunwise with three steps. 

A bends quickly. B circles left leg out 
and then over A’s head. 

Both turn completely around as in 
measure 17. 

A kicks over B’s head. 

Both turn completely around as in 
measure 17. 

Bend forward toward each other so 
that foreheads touch. 

Keeping heads together, both turn and 
finish back to back. 

With a vigorous movement of the body, 
each pushes the other away. 

Repeat above. 


—from '^Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools,” by Dorothy 
LaSalle, Copyright, 1926, A. S. Barnes and Company, pub¬ 
lishers. 


Grade V (girls )—Scotland 
Highland Schottische 

Formation: Single circle. Partners face each other. 
Left arm in half circle over head", right hand on hip. 


Meas. 1-4. 


(1) . Touch right toe to right side, 

hop left. 

(2) . Raise right in back of left knee, 

hop left. 

(3) . Touch right toe to right side, 

hop left. 

(4) . Raise right in front of left knee, 

hop left. 

(5-8). Schottische step to right—slide, 
cut (change from right foot 
to left), leap, hop. Repeat 
step starting to left, right 
arm over head. 
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For Boys 

I _I_I_I ^ _^ ^ I /T\ 



Skobodansen 

—from LaSalleys “Rhythms and Dances.” Copyright, 1926, by A. S. 
Barnes and Company, publishers. 
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Meas. 5-12. Partners hook right arms, left hands on 
hips. Starting with the left foot, 
three running steps, and hop, ex¬ 
tending right foot. Repeat three 
times. Hook left arms and repeat 
the step starting with the right foot. 
Repeat twice. On the last measure 
run forward four steps to meet new 
partner. Instead of running schot- 
tische, step hop or hop polka may be 
used. 

Repeat from beginning. 



Highland ScHomsCHE 

—^from “The Folk Dance Book,” by C. Ward Crampton. Copyright, 
1909, by A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 
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Grade VI (boys )—Czechoslovakia 
Janko (John) 

Formation: Partners. Double circle, facing forward, 
^rl in the outside circle. 

The music consists of two parts, A of eight measures 
and B which is repeated, making sixteen measures. In fit¬ 
ting the steps to the music each measure should be counted: 
“one, two.” 


A 

Boy places right arm around girl’s waist; she places in¬ 
side hand on his right shoulder. Outside hands on hips. 


Meas 1-8. Balance forward on the left and back 
on the right foot, eight times. The 
body should be bent slightly back¬ 
ward and forward and the head 
turned alternately toward and 
away from partner. 


Meas. 1-6. 


Meas. 7. 


Meas. 8. 


i-B 

Partners keep the same position as in 
A. With twelve little running steps, 
beginning with the outside foot, 
make a complete turn right, the boy 
running in place while swinging the 
girl backward. 

Partners place hands on hips and with 
a quarter turn jump, landing on both 
feet, partners face (one), stamp 
right (two). 

Stamp left (one), stamp right (two). 


2-B 

Meas. 1-6. Repeat l-B, measures 1-6, boy placing 
left arm around partner’s waist and 
both turning left. 
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Meas. 7-8. Boy throws the girl from his left to his 
right arm while she makes a com¬ 
plete turn right with three short 
leaping steps. Partners are now in 
their original position ready to re¬ 
peat the dance. 


Arranged by K. Kovarovic 

A Aiidamie 



B FoBler 
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Grade VI (girls )—Ireland 
Irish Long Dance 

Formation: Sets of 2 couples, partners facing. 

Meas. I. Touch R toe in front of L (hop L) 
swing R foot around in hack of L 
(hop) put weight on R foot. 

Meas. 2. Four tiny steps in place beginning L, 
feet crossed, with R in back of L. 
Steps executed on toes. 

Meas. 3-4. Repeat Measures i and 2 to the left. 

Meas. 5-8. Whole set joins R hands in pin-wheel. 

Four polkas, around to left. 

Meas. 1-8. 

(repeated) Repeat Measures 1-8 beginning left 
foot. 

Meas. 9-10. Couple No. i joins hands and takes 4 
slides down between Couple No. 2. 

Meas. 11-12. Four slides back to place. 

Meas. 13-14. Couple No. l four slides down set while 
Couple No. 2 slides up on outside. 

Meas. 15-16. Repeat Measures 13-14 with Couple 
No. 2 passing inside while Couple 
No. I return to places on outside. 

Meas. 1-8. Girl places hands on partner’s shoul¬ 
ders, boy on girl’s waist. 

8 Polkas executed in small circle, cou¬ 
ples moving counter-clockwise turn¬ 
ing one and one-half times, so that 
the end of the 8 polkas the couples 
have changed places. ' . 

Repeat entire dances and finish with 
Couple No. I in original place. 

—from “Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools,” by Dorothy 
LaSalle. Copyright, 1926, by A, S. Barnes and Company, pub¬ 
lishers. 
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Irish Long Dance 

—from LaSalle’s "Rhythms and Dances.” Copyright, 1926, by A. S. 
Barnes and Company, publishers. 

Grade VI—Denmark 


Little Man in a Fix 


Meas. 1-8. 


Meas. 1-8. 


(a) Two couples dance together. 

Boys hook left arms and run 
contra-clockwise, clasping 
girls’ waists with their right 
arms. Girls rest their left 
hands on boys’ left shoulders. 
The more the girls are swung, 
the more they must lean back. 


[left ] 

Girl—Boy - arm >■ Boy—Girl 
hookJ 

(repeated) (b) Without stopping, 
boys seize each others’ left 
hands, and swinging girls in 
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front of them, raise their left 
arms to allow girls to run 
through arch. The girls turn 
themselves so that they are 
going in the same direction as 
the boys and seize each oth¬ 
er’s right hand over the boys. 


Girl 

'vV 

N. 

Continuing, all four run 
contra-clockwise with arms 
crossed, and facing toward 
center. 

Meas. 9-16. Waltz with own partner. 

Repeat dance, joining with new couple each time. 

Grade VI—France 
Vintage Dance 

The plot of this dance, which is similar to the Harvest 
Dance of Finland, is composed of the most important inci¬ 
dents of the summer’s history. The breaking of the earth 
in the spring, and the gathering of the fruit after the sum¬ 
mer’s labor, are climaxes that force themselves to be repre¬ 
sented in the joyful celebration which occurs when the grapes 
are all harvested. It is danced merrily and madly after the 
last bunch has been gathered from the vines. 

The dancers form in couples at the side of the room for 
a procession. 

Part I 

All walk forward to the center of the floor to form a 
circle. The movement is very free and gay. All run 
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Victor 18552 



Little Man in a Fix 

—from LaSalle’s “Rhythms and Dances.” Copyright, 1926, by A. S. 
Barnes and Company, publishers. 


around the circle (measures one to eight). The music is 
repeated in much quicker time. 

Part U 

The players stand in place and represent, in pantomimic 
action, the digging of the earth, “dig—straighten up” 
(measure one). With hands on hips, stamp three times 
(measure two). Repeat three times. 

During the eighth measure the dancers all turn around 
once while stamping. The music is repeated. The players 
represent, in pantomimic action, the gathering of the grapes, 
“Pick—^put in basket” (measure one). Stamp three times 
(measure two). Repeat three times. 

During the eighth measure the dancers form two lines 
all facing the center. 

Part III 

The Celebration 

All skip four steps forward to the center (measures one 
and two). 
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Skip four steps backward to place (measures three and 
four). 

Skip forward to the center, join right arms with partner 
and skip once around. Step backward to place (measures 
five to eight). 

All walk forward eight steps, crossing over, passing 
partner on the right side; salute while passing (measures 
nine to twelve). Return (measures thirteen to sixteen). 

The first eight measures of Part III are repeated, all 
skip forward to center, skip backward to place (measures 
one to four). 

Skip forward, join hands with the player opposite, and 
skip off the floor. 

The climax is very excited and the music rises in pitch 
from the beginning. 


Pabt One. 


—from “Folk Dances and Games,” by Caroline Crawford. Copy¬ 
right, 1908, by A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 


1 1 



French Dances. 

Vintage Dance 

-from Crawford^s “Folk Dances and Games.” Copyright, 1908, by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 
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Vintage Dance 

from Crawford’s “Folk Dances and Games.” Copyright, 1908, by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 
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Virginia Reel 

Record: Virginia Reel 

Formation: Sets of six or more couples, two lines of partners 
facing. 

L Head lady and foot gentleman forward and back. Both 
advance forward four steps, meet, bow and curtsey, 
and return to place, each moving backward. 

Head gentleman and foot lady forward and back. 

11 . Head lady and foot gentleman swing with the right 
hands. 

Head gentleman and foot lady swing with right hands. 

III. Head lady and foot gentleman swing with left hands. 

Head gentleman and foot lady swing with left hands. 

IV. Head lady and foot gentleman swing with both hands. 

Head gentleman and foot lady swing with both hands, 

V. Head lady and foot gentleman dos a dos. 

(dos a dos—^both advance four steps passing each other 
right shoulder to right shoulder, and back to back, 
then move backward to place.) 

Head gentleman and foot lady dos a dos. 

VI. Head couple reel. 

(Reel—head couple link right arms and swing partner 
once and a half round. Head lady turns to the next 
gentleman in line with left arm and reels once around, 
while her partner turns the next lady with his left 
arm. Head couple then turn each other once around 
with right arms, then next one in line with left arm. 
This is continued until head couple has turned each 
dancer in line. Partners swing once and a half 
around at foot of set.) 

Chasse to head of set. (Slide up center to head of set.) 
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—-from Crampton’s “Second Folk Dance Book.’' Copyright, 191:6, by 
A- S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 


Bohemian Dances* 
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VII. March. Leaders turn out, lady to the right, gentleman 
to the left. Others follow, all clapping hands. At 
foot, head couple join hands and slide to top of set. 
Other couples follow, taking their own places in line 
and raising arms to form arch. Head couple slides 
under arch to foot of set. The second couple is now 
head couple. The dance continues until each couple 
has been head couple. 



CHAPTER XII 

UNIQUE GAMES OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

China 

Despite the fact that we read that the Chinese children are 
grave and sedate, having but few active games, research seems to 
belie this general belief. Many interesting games are attributed 
to Chinese children by people who have lived among them for many 
years. 

Chinese Games for Younger Children 
Call the Chickens Home 

One child blindfolded stands in center. He holds out 
his arms saying “Tsoo, Tsoo—come and seek your 

133 
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mother.” Then the “chickens” run up and try to touch him 
without being caught. The one caught becomes the blind- 
man. 


—from “Children at Play in Many Lands ” by Katherine Stanley 
Hall. Copyrighted by Missionary Education Movement. 
Used by permission. 


Let Out the Doves 

This game is played by three children. A center player 
holds the hands of the other two players, the player on the 
right representing a dove, and the player at the left a hawk. 
The center player makes a motion as if to pitch the dove 
into the air, and the dove runs waving its arms as though 
they were wings. The center player then throws the hawk 
in the same manner and it follows the dove. 

The center player then claps his hands as the Chinese 
do to bring their pet birds to them, at which the dove tries 
to get back to place without being caught by the hawk. 

This is a very pretty game for little children. 

—^from “The Chinese Boy and Girl/^ by Isaac Headland. Copy¬ 
right, 1901, Fleming H. Revel 1 Co., New York. 


Cat and Mouse 

Children stand In a circle, hands joined. One player, 
the “mouse,” stands inside circle. Another player, “the 
cat,” stands outside of circle. At signal, the mouse runs 
away from cat, running In and out of circle under the joined 
hands of the players. The cat must follow the course taken 
by the mouse. When the mouse Is caught, the cat becomes 
the mouse and a new cat is chosen. 

Chinese Games for Older Children 
Forcing the City Gates 

Captains are appointed to choose sides, which then form 
into two lines facing each other, those of each line taking 
tight hold of hands. A player then runs out from one 
side and presses with all his force against the hands of two 
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opposite players. If he breaks through he takes back to 
his side the two whose hands he has separated. He must 
join the opponents if he is not successful. Then a boy from 
the other side runs out. This is continued until one side is 
entirely broken up. 

—from “Children at Play in Many Lands,” by Katherine Stanley 
Hall. Copyrighted by Missionary Education Movement. 
Used by permission. 

The Cow’s Tail 

One child with a small stick in his hand squats down 
and pretends to be digging. The other children, the 
“lambs,” line up one behind the other with hands around 
the waist of the player ahead. They walk up to the child 


digging and engage in this conversation: 

Players: 

“What is your name?” 

Digger: 

“My name is Grab, what is your name?” 

Players: 

“My name is Turn.” 

Digger: 

“Turn once for me.” 


The players walk around in a circle and as they turn 
they sing: 


“We turn about once, 

Or twice I declare. 

And she may grab. 

But we don’t care.” 

Then players say: 

“Can’t you grab once for us?” 

The digger answers: 

“Yes, but what I grab I keep.” 

The digger then runs to “grab” one of the lambs. But 
the first “lamb” spreads his hands out to protect his com¬ 
rades, while at the same time the line sways from side to 
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side, always closely gripped, in the opposite direction from 
that in which “Grab” is going. Every lamb touched by 
“Grab” is out. The game continues until all players have 
been tagged. 

—from “The Chinese Boy and Girl,” by Isaac Headland. Copy¬ 
right, 1901, Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 


Close the Trap 

One child is the runner, another the chaser. Other 
players stand in two lines facing with a wide space between. 
Runner stands at one end of line and calls “come.” Chaser 
makes quick dash through space between two lines from 
other end. Lines close in (join hands), chaser tries to get 
out to catch runner. The point of the game is that the 
chaser tries to dash through space before trap can close. 
If caught, the runner becomes the next chaser and a new 
runner is selected. If the chaser is caught in the trap, a 
new one is selected. 


Kicking the Shuttlecock 

The shuttlecock is made by sticking a bunch of feathers 
into a small, round piece of leather, tied together by string. 
The game is played by one person’s serving the shuttlecock, 
others try to kick it before it touches ground. There is very 
little organization. Two to six can play. 


Skin the Snake 

Six to ten boys stand behind each other in line. They 
stoop forward, each putting his right hand between his 
knees grasping left hand of boy behind him. The last boy 
lies down. Others back astride over him, each one lying 
down as he backs over the last boy lying down. The legs 
are astride of boy in front and the head between the legs 
of boy behind. After aU are lying in a tight line, the boy 
who lay down last gets up, walks forward astride the others. 
In this way each one is pulled up by the boy ahead of him. 
They must never let go of hands. 
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Eating Fishes Tail 

A number of children take hold of each other one be¬ 
hind the other, thus forming the fish. The front ones are 
the head and the last ones the tail. The head swings 
around and tries to catch and “eat” the tail. The tail seeks 
to escape. When the fish "is long, it is most exciting. The 
last player may drop out as he is touched until all are 
“eaten.” 


—from “Children at Play in Many Lands,” by Katherine Stanley 
Hall. Copyrighted by Missionary Education Movement. 
Used by permission. 


Japan 

Games are much played and greatly enjoyed by the children of 
Japan. Games familiar to us, such as shadow tag (called Kage- 
bohionigo) ball, spinning tops and flying kites, are among the most 
popular games of Japan. 


Bounce the Ball 

The ball is dashed upon the ground with considerable force, 
the object of the player being to turn around and face about 
again exactly in time to slap the ball back on each rebound for 
five times in succession. 

—from “Children at Play in Many Lands,” by Katherine Stanley 
Hall. Copyrighted by Missionary Education Movement. 
Used by permission. 


Hana, Hana, Hana, Kuchi 

The players sit in a circle, while the leader, tapping her nose 
(all the others imitate), says, “hana, hana, hana, kuchi,” which 
means, “nose, nose, nose, mouth,” meanwhile she taps some 
other feature, as for instance her ear. The game is to do what 
the leader says, not what she does, which is very difficult when 
she is quick. The names of the features are: 

hana—nose 
kuchi—^mouth 
mimi—ear 
me—eye 
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Whenever any one makes a mistake, she must take the 
leader’s place or submit to being daubed on the cheek with flour 
and water. 


—from “Children at Play in Many Lands,” by Katherine Stanley 
Hall. Copyrighted by Missionary Education Movement. 
Used by permission. 


Alaska 

The games which are attributed to the Eskimos are strikingly 
different from those of other peoples. Climatic conditions may be 
partly responsible for this fact. 

A Favorite Game 

Rolling down hill like a ball, hands on ankles, head be¬ 
tween legs. 

Hands and Feet Race 

Lean forward touching hands to the ground, keeping arms 
and legs as stiff as possible. Jump or hitch forward a few 
inches at a time. The race should be short, as it is very 
strenuous. 

Jumping Forward Race 

Fold arms across breast. Keep knees rigid, feet together. 
Jump forward to boundary without bending knees. 

Sand Bag Ball 

This game is played with a seal skin ball about the size of 
our baseball, filled three-quarters with sand. 

Players may kneel in circle or scatter in small area. They 
strike at the ball with the open palm keeping the ball in air. 
If a player strikes at the ball and misses, he is out. Eliminate 
players until one wins. 

If this game is placed in a circle, the ball is tossed from 
side to side. 

This is a favorite summer game of the Eskimos. 
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Holland 

Verlos (pronounced ferlos) 

This is a form of tag played by Dutch children. 

A goal is marked at one end of playground or schoolroom. 
The child who is “it” runs lightly around the circle (or up and 
down the aisles) and taps some one on the shoulder. The per¬ 
son tapped and the person “it” run immediately for the goal. 
If the person “it” gets there first, the other person must stay 
at the goal. If the other player gets there first, the person 
“it” must stay at the goal and the other person is “it.” 

Bag Race 

Children stand in potato bags. At signal, start for goal, 
jumping forward. 

Other Games Played by Children of Holland 

Marbles—children make their own marbles of mud, and 
dry them in the sun. 

Kite Flying 

Egg rolling—on Easter afternoon 

Hoop rolling 

Rope jumping 

Skating 

Sliding 

Germany 

German Ring Dance 

The children form in a ring with one child in the center. 
They all walk around and sing. 

In summer, in summer, 

That is the time to play, 

The children are merry. 

And they dance all the day; 

And who is standing in this ring 
Must do as I do now. 
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The child in the center then sings, 

Just laughing, just laughing, 

I do that all the time. 

Then will I, then will I, 

Turn around, and around. 

All the children turn around with him during the last lines 
and all repeat the action of the child in the center as they sing 
again the last four lines. 

Another child steps into the center, and the dance repeats. 
They act different things each time. 


—^from ^‘Folk Dances and Games ” by Caroline Crawford. Copy¬ 
right, 190S, by A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 
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Ring Dance 

—from Crawford’s “Folk Dances and Games.^^ Copyright, 1908, by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 


Dornroschen (Sleeping Beauty) 

The children form in a large circle in the middle of which 
stands Sleeping Beauty, while in a small circle about her are 
the courtiers. 

The King’s son and the fairy are outside of the large circle. 

1. Both circles move around in opposite directions. 

“The princess was so beautiful, beautiful, beautiful. 
The princess was so beautiful, beautiful.” 

2. The children stand still and lift the forefinger warn- 
ingly at the princess. 
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“O, little princess, have a care, have a care, have a 
care, 

O, little princess, have a care of a wicked fay.” 

3. The fairy breaks through the circle and proclaims the 
curse. 

“Then came a wicked fairy there, fairy there, fairy 
there, 

Then came a wicked fairy there and she said,” 

4. The princess kneels down and covers her eyes, the cour¬ 
tiers all do the same. The witch sings, 

“Princess! sleep for a hundred years, hundred years, 
hundred years. 

Princess! sleep for a hundred years, and all of you.” 

5. The children in the outer circle take hold of hands and 
raise them high to form a hedge. 

“A great hedge stood up giant high, giant high, giant 
high, 

A great hedge stood up giant high, to guard them 
all.” 

6. The King’s son breaks through the circle. 

“There came a Prince unto this place, to this place, 
to this place. 

There came a Prince unto this, place, and said to 
her,” 

7. The Prince sings alone: 

“O little Princess, lovely maid I lovely maid! lovely 
maidl 

O little Princess, lovely maid, awake I arise 1 ” 

8. The Prince lifts up Sleeping Beauty, the courtiers form 
in couples, and those in the outer circle drop the arms and step 
backward. 
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“The little Princess then awoke, then awoke, then 
awoke, 

The little Princess then awoke, to be his Queen.” 

9. The Kingly pair walk around the circle followed by the 
attendants. 

“They held a splendid marriage feast, marriage feast, 
marriage feast, 

They held a splendid marriage feast, marriage 
feast.” 

10. The prince and princess dance in the center, while those 
in the circle gallop first to the right, then to the left around 
them. 

“The people all made merry then, merry then, merry 
then. 

The people all made merry then, through all that 
land.” 
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DORKRdSCHEN 

—from “Folk Dances and Games,” by Caroline Crawford. Copy¬ 
right, 1908, by A. S. Barnes and Company, publishers. 
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